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PASTORALIA 
The Internal Vocation 


When a new idea is proposed it is usually set forth in a manner 
alculated to make it appear much more extreme and radical than 
itisin reality. The author sometimes is responsible for this impres- 
son by using startling language in his effort to attract attention 
tohis discovery. After calmer discussion, however, it becomes evi- 
dent that the new idea is not subversive of all preconceived notions 
on the subject, and that it may be harmonized with the previous 
tore of knowledge and fitted into the established scheme of things. 
A thorough analysis makes it plain that what the originator re- 
garded as a revolutionary innovation, and upon which his contempo- 
raries looked with suspicion and alarm, after all represents only the 
exaggerated emphasis on a somewhat neglected and insufficiently 
appreciated phase of the accepted doctrine. When this stage has 
ben reached, the new idea is embodied in the traditional teaching, 
which by this addition becomes clarified, amplified and enriched. 


Thus it has fared with Canon Lahitton’s famous theory concern- 
ing the sacerdotal vocation.* At one time it was thought that this 
theory dealt the deathblow to the time-honored notion of an internal 
vocation. This was deplored by many as destructive of the fine 
«thusiasm which is kindled in our souls by the conviction that it 
is the voice of God that calls us to the state of life which upon 


ee 


1La vocation sacerdotale: Traité théorique et pratique. The misgivings enter- 
lamed by many are expressed in the following paragraph: “Mais certains 
‘rams, passant d’un extréme a@ Tautre, s’imaginérent bientét que Tidée d’une 
wcation interne devait étre également, abandonnée, vu que l'appel de Vévéque, du 
wpericur, faisait la vocation. Ils s’appuyérent sur quelques expressions de M. 
Anitton dans son ouvrage, ou de fait l'auteur semblait exclure la vocation 
mierne.” (J. B, Raus, C.SS.R., La Vocation Religieuse, in Nouvelle Revue Théo- 
ligique, January 1924.) 
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mature reflection and after fervent and prolonged prayer we have 
chosen. It is understood now that the two ideas are not mutually 
exclusive, but that they are supplementary, and that they can fe 
readily reconciled and harmonized. Some who were not misled by 
the learned Canon’s emphatic terms and onesided exposition sensed 
the possibility of this harmonization from the beginning and fe} 
no misgivings about his theory.” The event has justified them, and 
proved that the Canon’s apparent innovation, though it necessitates 
a modification and adjustment of old ideas, nowise supersedes them, 





Tue ReAtity oF AN INTERNAL VOCATION 


Whatever may be the significance of the intimation of the bishop 
to the candidates for the priesthood to present themselves for holy 
orders, the sacerdotal vocation is something more than this, It js 
something that precedes the episcopal call, something upon which 
the bishop’s invitation to receive the sacrament of ordination and 
join the ranks of the clergy is based. It is something that, long 
before the episcopal call is issued, determines the whole life of the 
aspirant to the holy priesthood and imparts to it a very definite 
complexion. For it is on the strength of this presumptive vocation 
that a young man asks for admission into the seminary and sub- 
mits to long and tedious years of preparation. The firm belief in 
this divine call eventually leading up to the formal call of the Ordi- 
nary sustains the candidate in all his severe trials, and makes him 
take upon himself hardships, suffer privations and undergo sacri- 
fices from which unassisted human nature would shrink. The ex- 
istence of this divine invitation gives the candidate the well 
grounded hope and a kind of moral guarantee that the episcopal 
sanction in due and proper time will follow. Of this there cannot 


2 Father A. Lehmkuhl, S.J., was one of those who from the outset recognized 
the zeal and lofty idealism that inspired the Canon and defended the orthodoxy 
of his teaching. In a review of the famous book he writes: “Diese Schrift hat 
bei ihrem ersten Erscheinen viel Staub aufgewirbelt. Sie schien eine von der 
gewoehnlichen Auffassung des Priesterberufs wesentlich verschiedene Ansicht 
aufzustellen und Unberufenen die Tore zu oeffnen. Allein das beruhte auf 
unbegruendeter Furcht und auf Missverstaendnis der Behauptungen des Ver 
fassers.’ (Stimmen aus Maria-Laach, 1914.) A misinterpretation and distor- 
tion of the views of the scholarly writer were inevitable, because no doctrinal 
reaction is able to hit at once upon a formula that is free from overstatement 
and aggressiveness, at which the more conservative are bound to take cumbrage. 
Discussion smooths down the edges and finally results in a comprehensive, exact 
and well-balanced statement. 
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te the slightest doubt after the explicit and unequivocal declaration 
of the new Code. Paragraph 1353 speaks in no uncertain terms 
concerning this matter. Its language on this point is unmistakable 
and can be construed in one sense only. It most certainly revives, 
if ever it was dead, the theory of the internal vocation.* From 
this we legitimately conclude that the ecclesiastical approbation be- 
stowed on Canon Lahitton’s treatise does not cover those portions 
in which he seems to deny the existence of an internal vocation 
given by God and preceding the episcopal call. The latter rightly 
must be considered as the consummation and official legitimation 
of the sacerdotal vocation, whose beginnings, however, antedate 
the summons emanating from the Ordinary.* 

According to the frank avowal of Canon Lahitton himself, whose 
wncertain language in the earlier editions of his work has given rise 
to the contrary impression, he has never intended to deny the inter- 
nal vocation and to reduce the whole sacerdotal vocation to the 
external call of the Ordinary. In the fourth edition of his work 
he writes: “On ne s’explique guére qu’un théologien récent ait pu 
écrire tout un livre tres copieux pour prouver que les dispositions au 
sacerdoce sont l’effet de nombreuses graces actuelles et, donc, d’une 
vocation divine. Il s’est donné un mal considérable pour prouver 


ce que personne n’a jamais songé a nier.’ Unfortunately, there 
& 


have been some who have gone to this extreme of denying the exist- 
ence of the internal vocation, and they thought themselves justified 


3“Dent operam sacerdotes, presertim parochi, ut pueros, qui indicia prebeant 
ecclesiastice vocationis, peculiaribus curis a s@culis contagtis arceant, ad pie- 
tatem informent, primis litterarum studiis imbuant divineque in eis vocationis 
germen foveant.” The wording of this paragraph precludes the construction of 
the sacerdotal vocation as a mere external call. It suggests something that 
exists in the candidate and that is susceptible of growth. This would be mean- 
ingless, if it referred only to an external summons. 

*“Grande fut la surprise, quand on vit reparaitre dans le nouveau Code le 
concept d’une vocation divine ou ecclésiastique, dont les germes devaient déja 
ttre cultivés dans l’Gme des enfants par les prétres, en particulier par les curés 
de paroisse.” (J. B. Raus, C.SS.R., l. c.) There is no contradiction between 
the above-mentioned paragraph and the decision of the Holy See anent the book 
of Canon Lahitton, which was given June 1912. Father J. Salsmans makes this 
very clear, “On dit donc,” the learned Jesuit writes, “en quoi la vocation ne 
tonsiste pas; on écarte la théorie de la vocation-attrait, au grand avantage du 
recrutement sacerdotal et de la paix des ames, Mais on ne dit pas que le voca- 
hon cléricale consiste uniquement dans l’appel de VOrdinaire: avant cet acte, 
ya dans aspirant une vocation interne. . . . M. le chanoine avait, il est 
wat, employé des expressions qui semblaient exclure la vocation interne. Mais 
ce serait se méprendre étrangement sur la portée de la décision romaine que 
Vadmettre que toutes les phrases de son livre aient été positivement sanctionnées.” 
(Pour la vocation intérieure, in Nouvelle Revue Théologique, January 1922.) 
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in this course by what they read in the Canon’s book. It js well, 
therefore, that he takes pains to disclaim any such extreme 
implications. 

Where the consciousness of a divine call becomes dimmed the 
respect for the holy priesthood correspondingly decreases, The 
burdens of the ministry are less cheerfully assumed, its duties re. 
garded as less sacred and solemn, and it arduous tasks discharged 





“in a more perfunctory manner, if we do not cherish deep in our 


hearts the conviction that it is God’s holy will that has called us in 
a very special and exceptional way to this high state of life. The 
glamor and glory that surround the priesthood fade and it sinks 
to a level with the ordinary occupations of life, unless we empha- 
size the fact of a distinct and special vocation to the priesthood, 
With this theory the dignity of the priesthood is intimately bound 
up. The consequences of the contrary teaching would be really 
disastrous. It would deprive the candidate of the priesthood of his 
magnificent enthusiasm and the priest of his unfaltering trust in 
the assistance of God, who has placed on his shoulders such heavy 


responsibilities, but who because He has called him will never leave 
him to his own weakness and frailty. Misunderstanding of Canon 
Lahitton’s theory has done some harm and is still working mischief. 
It is, therefore, no needless and thankless work to correct the false 
impressions that exist on this point.® 


VOCATION AND PROVIDENCE 


The idea of a divine vocation, by which in a measure the course 
of a man’s life is mapped out for him, is familiar to all who believe 
in an active Divine Providence that overrules the affairs of men. 


5 The following words of Father J. Salsmans, S.J., contain no exaggeration 
and very pointedly describe the fatal effects of weakening the sense of a divine 
vocation to the holy priesthood. “Nous trouvons au contraire,”’ we read, “quil 
vaut bien la peine d’insister sur la vocation intérieure, préctsément parceque les 
expressions trop exclusives de M. Lahitton ont contribué, bien malgré lu sans 
doute, 4 diminuer chez certain prétres lestime de leur saint état. Oubliant que, 
privilégiés de Dieu, ils avaient été Vobjet de faveurs divines toutes spéciales, is 
allaient jusqu’a dire: Il n’y a plus de vocation; on devient prétre comme on 
devient avocat, marchand ou soldat. On devine les conséquences de cette persua- 
sion pour la vie intérieure et la perfection sacerdotale.” (L. c.) The absence 
of the vivid consciousness of a divine vocation results in a certain cynicism that 
is anything but edifying. It comes like a blight over the priest’s life and hangs 
like a dark pall over his soul. When the priest comes to look upon his ministry 
as a mere profession, the joy goes out of his heart and his conscience becomes 
blunted. His daily work degenerates into routine and drudgery, and loses the 
exquisite savor it possessed when done as by a direct divine call. 
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Devout Protestants share this idea with us, and derive from it 
great comfort in the trials that overtake them and the difficulties 
that beset them. There is ample justification for this beautiful and 
consoling idea in the various parables in which our Lord speaks 
of an overarching Divine Providence that does not only deal with 
men in bulk and large aggregates, but extends to the individual 
and concerns itself with the minute details of his life. According 
to the pagan world view the individual meant nothing and only 
the great counted in the eyes of the gods. Loving and tender 
solicitude for the lowly and paternal care of the individual are dis- 
tinctly Christian concepts. Out of these ideas the notion of a divine 
vocation was born. God who in His wonderful mercy tempers 
the wind to the shorn lamb, also calls men to such places and cir- 
cumstances in life in which they can best work out their eternal 
destiny. To claim that there is such a thing as a divine vocation 
means little more than to assert that design prevails in the moral 
world as well as in the physrcal universe. No theist will take objec- 
tion to this assertion. Of course, the term vocation is metaphorical, 
and it remains to explain what precisely it is intended to convey. 
Confusion has arisen because some have overlooked the figurative 
character of the term, and have unduly and unwisely urged and 
stressed the figure. But this is not the only case in which an analogy 
has been stretched far beyond its legitimate meaning, made to yield 
preposterous conclusions and twisted to sanction fantastic conceits. 
This point will receive fuller treatment, for the idea of an internal 
and divine vocation can only then prove acceptable if it is set forth 
inan intelligible form, reduced to its proper dimensions and disen- 
tangled from sentimental excrescences. The pietistic designs and 
patterns that have been embroidered’ upon the underlying idea have 
obscured its true nature, and thus served to discredit it thoroughly 
inthe eyes of those who judge by surface indications. Again this 
isnot the first time that pietistic exaggerations have injured the 


truth and wrought great harm.° 


®As an example of sober, sound and judicious exposition we quote what the 
well-known Father E. Génicot, S.J., has to say on the subject of the internal 
vocation. After speaking of the external vocation he continues in the following 
manner: “Previe autem vocatio interior consideranda est, qua scilicet candtdats 
mtialiter a Deo invitantur. Cfr. can. 1353. Hac tamquam fundamentum presup- 
pont idoneitatem; formaliter autem consistit in consilio divine Providentie 
quem € communi statu invitantis ut ad clericalem ascendat, et eidem congrua 
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The idea of a special vocation, by which men are designated for 
definite tasks, eminently harmonizes with the Christian conception 
of a world in which the plans of God are carried out through the 
instrumentality of men. In the physical world God secures the 
execution of His plans by laws that operate with unerring and 
physical necessity; in the moral world God attains His ends not 
less certainly and efficaciously ; but He employs means that are more 
in accord with the peculiar character of human nature, and that 
leave the freedom of the will intact. Instead of compelling He 
invites and attracts. In that manner He induces men to do the 
work He has carved out for them in His eternal counsels. In such 
a well-ordered world under the guidance of Divine Wisdom and 
obedient and responsive to His omnipotent will, there certainly is a 
distinct place for what we term an internal vocation. It exercises 
a very important function in moving the world towards the goal 
which God wishes it to reach. 

Protestant writers make much of this idea. They frequently 
seek to impress upon their readers the fact that they are instru- 
ments in the hands of God for the attainment of specific ends which, 
for want of proper cooperation, would be frustrated or only imper- 
fectly realized. Anthropomorphical as this manner of putting what 
they wish to bring home may be, it nevertheless contains a sound 
kernel of truth and is well calculated to imbue us with a strong 
sense of responsibility. What could be more beautiful and inspir- 
ing than the following passage which possesses a most delightful 
Scriptural flavor and breathes a truly Christian spirit? “How sol- 
emn a truth we express naming our work in this world our voca- 





auxilia preparantis ad speciales huius status obligationes ferendas, Talem voca- 
tionem dari patet e sublimitate status clericalis, qui, cum sit communi christian- 
orum condicione multo prestantior et difficilior, prestantiores quoque intellectus 
et voluntatis dotes ac specialis gratie auxilia requirit ut digne exerceri_valeat. 
Nec dubitari potest quominus infinita Dei Sapientia et Bonttas dignos Ecclesi@ 
su@ ministros preparet, atque in hunc finem, per internas mentis illustrations et 
voluntatis motus, ad illum statum amplectendum alliciat quos tam naturalibus 
dotibus, eidem ministerio necessariis, instruxerit.” (Theologia moralis, 1921.) 
Since the erudite theologian still retains the idea of an internal vocation, there 
is in his mind evidently no contradiction between it and the decision of the 
Holy See. Attention should be called to the fact that the author links together 
the idea of a vocation and that of Providence. The two are inseparable. The 
one calls for the other. A world in which chance holds supreme and undisputed 
sway has no legitimate place for the idea of a vocation. It would there 
something entirely foreign. But in a world of order it finds a real home. lt 
is native to the soil and possesses right of citizenship. The ideas of vocation 
and Providence are appropriately yoked together as the eminent Jesuit has asso- 
ciated them in the quoted paragraph. 
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tion, or, Which is the same in homelier Anglo-Saxon, our calling. 
What a calming, elevating, ennobling view of the tasks appointed 
ys in this world, this word gives us. We did not come to our work 
by accident; we did not choose it for ourselves; but, in the midst 
of much which may wear the appearance of accident and self- 
choosing, came to it by God’s leading and appointment. How will 
his consideration help us to appreciate justly the dignity of our 
work, though it were far humbler work even in the eyes of men, 
than that of any one of us here present! What an assistance in 
alming unsettled thoughts and desires, such as would make us 
wish to be something else than that which we are! What a source 
of confidence, when we are tempted to lose heart, and to doubt 
whether we shall carry through our work with any blessing or 
profit to ourselves or to others! It is our vocation, not our choosing 
but our calling ; and He who called us to it, will, if only we ask Him, 
ft us for it and strengthen us in it.”* A Catholic could without the 
least hesitation subscribe to this sentiment. A priest will find that 
ifit applies to anyone it emphatically holds good of him; for if we 
can speak of the lower walks of life as of vocations, and I would 


not deny them that appellation, we can much more pertinently refer 
to his exalted state in that fashion. 


Loyalty to the duties of our state of life springs spontaneously 
from the thought that we have been called to this work by God 
himself. We again adduce a non-Catholic witness. “But the com- 
pletest loyalty to vocation,” writes Mr. G. A. Johnston, M.A., “can 
be rendered only by those who not only know that they have chosen 
their vocation, but feel that they have been chosen by it and for it. 

Man’s vocation is to do his duty in that sphere of life 
to which it has pleased God to call him. In all the tale of history 
the most conspicuous examples of loyalty to vocation have been 
afforded by men who were deeply impressed by the conviction that 
they were called of God. . . . Christianity has always insisted 
on the value of the individual soul. Every man, however humble, 
is called of God to some vocation which he, and he alone, can fulfil. 
And this is not a mere doctrine. It has been a support and en- 
touragement to thousands whose lives otherwise would have been 


"Richard Chenevix Trench, D.D., On the Study of Words. 
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barren of interest and purpose, or oppressed by anxiety and failure. 
Their lives have been literally inspired by a sense of vocation, 
There are, of course, people who feel that the God of religion means 
nothing to them, and has no appeal to make to them. To such 
people the last paragraph will be foolishness and its argument a 
stumblingblock.”* But to us God is a reality, and a divine call would 
mean something. Why should we prefer a cold and grey horizon 
when we can have one warm with the rich glow of gold and purple? 
Why should we be bent on taking out of our lives what gives joy, 
peace, constancy, calm strength and unfaltering confidence? But 
that is what we actually do when we deny the existence of an inter- 
nal divine vocation. [Ill-advised are the efforts of those who try 
to rob us of that inspiring thought, because they close up in our 
souls an unfailing fountain of splendid courage, lofty enthusiasm, 
buoyant optimism, magnificent assurance and serene happiness, 
We are infinitely poorer if there is no internal divine vocation that 
out of many has singled us out and called us to the sanctuary. 





CHARLES BRUEHL, 


8 An Introduction to Ethics for Training Colleges; New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1915. The idea of vocation frequently recurs in non-Catholic devo- 
tional literature. Here is another passage in which it is admirably exploited. 
“Vocation, which is the sense of having a definite duty and a sacred job, rests 
on the belief that it will matter in a hundred years. . . . Of two facts I 
am certain: the world is unfinished; and we are meant to help finish it. . . . 
We are permitted to help the Creator complete the working out of his creation. 
We are all expected to contribute our individual mite, all that we have. We 
have got to count; we have got to leave this world better than we found it.... 
All round us there are as many cases of apparent misfit as of fit. Young people 
are doing routine things—tasks with no glow of vocation about them. And 
all that unguessed tragedy because of economic necessity, or for lack of imagina- 
tion and initiative and force to find out what is best to do and then determina- 
tion to go to it. . . . The world needs you and me. If we don’t do our part, 
the world plan will be by that much impoverished. . . . Vocation is not 
always clarion-clear. Duty not only whispers, Lo! thou must, but sometimes 
low, Thou must!’ (Samuel S. Drury, The Thoughts of Youth; New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1922.) 





BIBLICAL STUDIES 
By J. Stwon, O.5.M., S.T.B. 


Primeval Matter in the Hexaemeron Proem 


According to the universal-simultaneous theory of Hexaémeron 
interpretation’ the opening words of Genesis: “In the beginning 
God created Heaven and earth” (Gen. i. 1a), express the production 
ex nihilo of both immaterial substances and of the primal matter of 
the physical universe. The immaterial substances, or angels, being 
of purely spiritual nature, without composition of matter and form, 
did not admit of subsequent substantial development. They were 
necessarily created in the full and final perfection of their natural 
being.” Therefore also the Hexaémeron proem, which proceeds 
to describe the natural condition of substances immediately upon 
their creation, says of matter indeed: “But the earth was théhi- 
waboéhi” (Gen. i, 1b), but designedly excludes “Heaven” from this 
qualification. And this is correct for “Heaven”, even if taken not 


only in its primary metonymical significance of “angelic substances” 


’ 


but also in its direct sense of “the empyrean,” which, being imme- 
diately ordained for the final state of glory of intellectual creatures, 
was from the very beginning “absque servitute corruptionis et 
mutabilitatis, et totaliter lucidum”, that is: perfect in its eventual 
form and order. It is to be noted moreover that, although in the 
Genesis proem the angels are excluded from the théhit-wabohi 
unformed condition predicated of “earth” (because of their having 
been created perfect in their natures), nevertheless a certain infor- 
mity is still verifiable in them in the supernatural order of grace, as 
will be seen more in detail below. 


PRIMEVAL CHAOTIC CONDITION OF MATTER 


With matter, however, the case is quite different. By its very 


1See previous articles of this series in THe HomiLetic AND PAstorat, REVIEW 
for May and June, 1924, pp. 798-804, 905-1910. 

2Creatura angelica in principio su@ creationis habuit perfectionem sue 
nature, non autem perfectionem ad quam per suam operationem pervenire 
debebat” (Summa, I. q. 62, a. 1, ad lum). “Substantie immateriales create 
sunt finite secundum suum esse, sed infinite secundum quod earum forme 
non sunt recepte in alio” (ib., q. 50, a. 2, ad 4um). 
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nature it is indetermined, indifferent toward actualization in various 
forms. This indetermination becomes gradually narrowed as matter 
is more and more specialized by the impress of higher and more 
perfect forms. “Nam materia prima [hypothetically absolutely 
formless] est in potentia primum ad formam elementi; sub forma 
vero elementt existens, est in potentia ad formam mixti [a com- 
pound], propter quod elementa sunt materia mixti; sub forma 
autem nuxti considerata, est in potentia ad animam vegetabilem” 
etc. “Ultimus igitur generationis totius gradus est anima humana, 
et in hanc tendit materia sicut in ultimam forma.” * Conversely, 
then, as higher forms are reductively removed from a body, its 
matter becomes more and more unspecialized, till at last in this 
process one arrives at certain final irreducible forms whereunder 
matter is in its most indetermined condition, and without which it 
can not be at all. These primal forms are called elementary, and a 
body composed of such a primal form and matter is philosophically 
called an element.* In such condition matter could well be denomi- 
nated unformed, not as having no form at all, but as having only 
primal forms necessary for its own existence, and these not yet 
interrelated and coordinated towards the constitution of the present 
physical world, which is their final end. 

Hence one may conjecture that the primal materia informis of 
the Genesis proem was an inert mass wherein the elements of the 
physical world were confused without interrelationship or inter- 
activity, with perhaps but one distinguishing quality, extension 
(quantum). In this mass there would consequently be no order 
towards an end superior to self-existence, no motion, therefore no 
forces of attraction or repulsion, much less manifestations of the 
operation of physical laws, such as heat, light, sound, electricity. 
This primeval condition of matter might be summed up in one word 
(which is the exact counterpart of order): chaos. An illustrative 
analogy may be drawn as follows: the uncombined letters of the 


3 Contra Gent., III, c. 23:7-8. 


4 Elements in the philosophical sense need not necessarily be identifiable with 
the “elements” of modern chemistry, eighty-odd in number. For, the latter, 
although for many years considered irreducible units, nowadays, in consequence 
of the observed transmutations of radio-active bodies, are not free from sus- 
picion of being themselves but compounds of still fewer and simpler bodies. 
Perhaps keener investigations of observational science will yet produce an 
= basis for the Schoolmen’s assumption of four (or five) real 
elements. 
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alphabet could be considered as the formless materia prima; these 
gme letters combined into significant words could then be paralleled 
to the elements; whereupon a poem or story could be likened to the 
world in complete formation. The unformed or chaotic condition 
could then be exemplified by having the words of this page printed 
at random thereon, without order, sequence, or connection. 

The concept essayed of the condition of primeval unformed 
matter seems to be the one postulated by the terms of the 
Hexaémeron proem: “But the earth was thdhii-wabdhi.” The 
latter is a paronomastic expression found (in combination) but 
twice elsewhere in the Old Testament.® Isaias gives the clue to its 
basic meaning in his Judgment Allegory of the Ruined City, con- 
cerning which the prophet chants: “But the vulture and the hedge- 
hog shall possess it; the owl and the crow shall nest therein. For, 
there shall be stretched out over it the measuring-line of con- 
fusion (thdhi) and the plumb-bob of utter ruination (bdéhi)”. 
That is to say, in modern phraseology; its devastation is to be 
systematically thorough. And the condition of walls and houses in 
ruins, be it noted, is not practically different from that of an edifice 
which is yet a-building, having its materials of stone, brick, wood, 
sand, lime, still scattered about in disorder. The Jeremias text, 
whilst not otherwise illustrative, is a direct allusion to the unformed 
condition of the universe as described in the Genesis proem. 
Through His prophet, Yahweh reminds the stubborn Jews that 
for its wickedness He could reduce the entire world to its primeval 
chaotic condition: “I need but glance at the earth, and lo! it shall 
become once more théhii-wabdhii; at the heavens, and they shall 
be lightless.” 

In translating the Genesis proem, the Septuagint and Vulgate, 
not having in their languages an exact dignified counterpart of the 
phrase in the original, sought to convey its meaning by separate 


privative adjectives: adpros kal axatacKxevdotaros (= invisible 
and unformed), and inanis et vacua. Hence also the Douay’s “void 
and empty”’ scarcely conveys the full and basic concept of the orig- 
inal. For, théhi-wabéhi is naught else but a forceful paronomastic 


_5In Douay-Challoner version: “And the ibis and the raven shall dwell in 
it; and a line shall be stretched out upon it, to bring it to nothing, and a 
plummet, unto desolation” (Is. xxxiv. 11). “I beheld the earth, and lo it was 
void, and nothing: and the heavens, and there was no light in them” (Jer. iv. 23). 
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expression to be paralleled by “topsy-turvy” or “hodge-podge” in 
English. Similar rhyming assonances to designate various types 





of disorder are frequently found in popular speech. Thus English 
has also “helter-skelter,” “hurly-burly;” Turkish, karish-marish 
(=a mix-up); German, Mischmasch; French, péle-méle. It is 
likewise noteworthy that Harkavy’s Yiddish dictionary makes 
“chaos” equivalent to unordnung and théohii-wabéhi. The sense of 
_ the Hebrew, then, as of these other expressions, is to convey the 
idea of extreme disorder. In such condition, as sketched above, 
were the elements of the material world immediately upon their 
creation. This is reflected even in extra-biblical tradition from 
primitive revelation. Witness Ovid’s account in his Metamorphoses: 


Ante mare et tellus, et quod tegit omnia ccelum, 
Unus erat toto nature vultus in orbe, 

Quem dixere chaos, rudis indigestaque moles, 

Nec quidquam, njsi pondus iners, congestaque eodem 
Non bene iunctarum discordia semina rerum. 


* * * * 


Quaque fuit tellus, illic et positus et aér: 

Sic erat instabilis tellus, innabilis unda, 

Lucis egens aér, nulli sua forma manebat, 
Obstabatque aliis aliud, quia corpore in uno 
Frigida pugnabant calidis, humentia siccis, 

Mollia cum duris, sine pondere habentia pondus: 
Hanc Deus et melior natura litem diremit. 


PRIMEVAL INFORMITY OF THE ANGELS 


The evident and extreme natural informity of matter immediately 
upon its creation has been noted. Now, in the interests of con- 
sistency for the universal-simultaneous interpretation theory, espe- 
cially in the sense it finds in the first day-work of the Hexaémeron, 
Fiat lux (which is the counteraction of the primeval informity of 
substances), there remains to be examined the status of the angels 
in the first instant of their being. 

These immaterial substances, as previously seen, were necessarily 
produced in the full perfection of their natures as such. Moreover, 
according to the best theological opinion, the angels at the same time 
were created in grace, that is to say: not in the natural plane and 
with natural life only, but (as was the case also subsequently with 
man) in the supernatural plane and having the supernatural life 
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participative of the Divinity, whose final and complete stage is the 
eatific vision or glory. 

Now, whilst the state of grace raises an intellectual creature to 
aperfection infinitely above the state of even perfect nature, never- 
theless when compared to the state of glory it yet connotes imper- 
fection, the lack of attainment of the final end. It is like the road 
compared to the destination: it is a broad sea which the intellectual 
creature must traverse safely amid danger of wreck, before it 
reaches the security of the home port. Intellectual beings, whether 
angelic Or human, although once constituted in grace, must by meri- 
torious cooperation of their free-will yet attain the final fixed status 
of glory, on the way to which they have been set by God’s order of 
the universe. Glory is the eventual and perfect form of grace— 
which latter as such is but intermediate, temporary, transient (like 
the virtues of faith and hope in men). 

Therefore, whilst from the natural standpoint the angels were 
in the perfection of their form or being immediately upon their 
creation, nevertheless from the supernatural standpoint (which is 
indeed the only final and absolute one for considering intellectual 
creatures of the present dispensation) there was in the angels at 
the first instant of their creation a certain informitas, a capability 
and dueness of ulterior perfection, since, although created grati, 
they were not yet beati, or in the state of glory, which they had first 
tomerit. And the informity of the angels conceived in this manner® 
preceded the formatio glorie by a real succession of acts. Thus 
in regard to an angel “oportet diversa instantia accipi, in quorum 
wno meruerit beatitudinem, et in alio fuerit beatus.’”" Still, the 
duration of the unformed condition of angels cannot be measured 
by human time standards, since “‘statim post unum actum caritate 
informatum angelus beatus fuit.” 

Hence St. Augustine sees in the lightless thehom of the Genesis 
prom (“and darkness was upon the face of the deep’) a reference 


®St. Augustine, however, in his theory makes the informitas of the angels 
telative not to glory but to the formatio gratie itself. And since in the creation 
of the angels God was “simul in eis condens naturam et largiens gratiam” (Civit. 
Dei, XII, c. 9), the same Doctor could of course consistently hold no time dis- 
tinction, but only one of nature and origin, between the informis and the formata 
conditio of the angels. Hence for him the creatio and the formatio of the angels 
Were in the same instant. 


™Summa, I, q. 62, a. 5, ad 2um. 
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particularly to the unformed stage of the angelic world: “Aut 
quid de Te promeruit inchoatio creature spiritualis, ut saltem tene. 
brosa fluitaret, similis abysso, Tui dissimilis; nisi . . . illuminatg 
lux fieret?’* 
interpretation to the whole of the primeval extra-Divine in its yp. 
formed condition. The théhit-wabdhii phrase could well be under. 





But, one would not be unjustified in extending this 


stood to describe the unformed condition as particularized in the 
purely material world, whose very nature was as yet imperfect, in 
chaotic stage: this was never verified in the angels. But the latter 
also, so long as they were not yet stabilized in beatitude, were 
“lightless,” that is to say, lacking the definite order or position for 
which they had been created, and which they were destined to 
attain. And “darkness” as the equivalent of this could be predi- 
cated also of the material world, would in fact be subindicated by 
its chaotic condition. 

The closing words of the Genesis proem: “And the spirit of 
God brooded over the waters” (Gen. i. 2), indicate the next act of 
God relative to the extra-Divine. According to the letter of the 
text, comparison is made to the vivifying process by which a bird 
through its incumbent warmth hatches to perfection the imperfect 
life of the eggs in its nest. Here “the spirit of God” may fitly be 
applied to the Third Person of the ever-blessed Godhead, whom the 
Nicene Creed calls “the Vivifier,” and to whom is ascribed ad extra 
the function of perfecting the works of God, somewhat as His 
function ad intra is conceived of as a completing of the cycle of 
Divinity. But such reference should not be pressed, since in fact 
the opera ad extra are common to the Three Divine Persons. Hence 
St. Thomas prefers here to compare “the spirit of God” brooding 
over the primeval abyss of unformed beings, to the genius of an 
artist, which may be said to hover over the rough, unformed mate- 
rials upon his workbench, to form them eventually into a work of 
beauty, perfect in form. 


8 Confess., XIII, c. 2. 





PETER AND JUDAS 
A Study in Vocations 
By Dom Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 


When two lines diverge, be it never so little, they can never meet. 
On the contrary, the farther they are prolonged the greater be- 
comes the distance that separates them. Two Apostles, Peter and 
Judas, began their career, one might almost say, on parallel lines. 
Theirs seems to have been an equal vocation. Yet their careers 
diverge almost from the start, and, in the end, one ends in glory, 
the other in ignominy. 

I 


Many are the wonders wrought by the architect’s craft in the 
long course of the world’s history. When we were at school, our 
masters conjured up before our youthful fancy dazzling visions of 
Diana’s temple at Ephesus, of the Mausoleum of Halycarnassus or 
the Parthenon of Athens. In the Sacred History class we were 
thrilled by the glowing descriptions of the magnificence of Solo- 
mon’s temple and the gorgeousness of his palaces. 

The wonders of the world are not all of the past. Even to-day 
many a building rises skyward, a monument of the faith and daring 
of men who lived in what may have been happier times. To the 
Christian mind, assuredly, no structure reared by the hand of man 
can make a deeper appeal than the immense basilica of St. Peter’s 
in Rome. 

The height and length of its vaulted naves, its massive piers clad 
in the many-hued vesture of precious marbles, its stately array of 
noble statues,—above all the height and expanse of its soaring dome 


“Buried in air, the deep blue sky of Rome, 
And looking to the stars . a 


make of St. Peter’s one of the wonders of the world. Here, with 
Titan-like genius, Michael Angelo wrenched himself free from all 
the laws that clog and hamper matter. As with a wave of a 
magician’s wand he flung his stones skyward—and in the sky they 
have remained—so that beneath heaven’s blue dome there is now 
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another dome, enclosing as much of heaven’s azure as the boldest of 
builders dared to confine with stone and mortar: 


the dome—the vast and wondrous dome, 
To which Diana’s marvel was a cell— 
Christ’s mighty shrine above his martyr’s tomb! 


thou, of temples old, or altars new, 
Standest alone, with nothing like to thee— 
Worthiest of God, the holy and the true. 


Majesty, 
Power, Glory, Strength, and Beauty all are aisled 
In this eternal ark of worship undefiled. 


Enter: its grandeur overwhelms thee not; 
And why? it is not lessened; but thy mind, 
Expanded by the genius of the spot, 
Has grown colossal, and can only find 
A fit abode wherein appear enshrined 
Thy hopes of immortality; , 
(Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, IV, 193-195). 


Christ’s mighty shrine above his martyr’s tomb! There we have 
the idea which inspired the architect and gave wings to stones, 
Yes, the vast, soaring cupola but canopies the tomb of a man who, 
well-nigh two thousand years ago, might have been seen on the 
shores of an Eastern lake, half-clad, shiny with the clinging scales 
of fishes—for he was a fisherman—unknown beyond the narrow 
circle of men who shared his trade. Yet that fisherman’s grave is 
the goal of countless travellers. For well-nigh a score of centuries 
all the roads of Europe, aye, of Asia and Africa also, have been 
smoothed by the feet of countless pilgrims, and ships have ploughed 
all the seas to bring eager travellers to where the Galilean fisherman 
sleeps in peace and glory. 

There is only one other tomb to surpass the fisherman’s in the 
love it inspires and the fascination it exercises upon hearts, the 
tomb of Him of whom it has been prophesied that “His sepulchre 
shall be glorious.” 

The majesty of emperors and kings has humbled itself upon 
Peter’s tomb. Bishops and priests, saints and sinners have knelt 
here, seeking—and finding—new strength and fresh vision. More 
truly than fabled Anteus of old, whosoever comes in contact with 
this holy ground, is thereby refreshed and invigorated. 
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What brought such glory to an obscure fisherman? Why has 
the great sleeper beneath the mighty dome listened, these thousands 
of years, to the steps of the millions that have come to him from 
the ends of the earth? 

One day, long ago, Peter—he was then called Simon—was seated 
on the sun-bathed beach of an eastern lake, when he saw a young 
man go by. He must have recognized Him at once as the new 
Rabbi of Nazareth, about whom tongues were already busy in the 
bazaars and other places where men do gather. Jesus—for He it 
was—long and deliberately gazed at the fisherman, with those eyes 
of His out of the depth of which looked even Eternal Wisdom. 
Nothing could remain hidden from those dark eyes, so pure, so 
limpid—the eyes of the Son of Mary and of God. 

The Master saw what rich gifts of, unquestioning faith, of un- 
hesitating loyalty and self-forgetting love lay hid beneath the rude 
exterior of the Galilean fisherman. The divine lips part—one word 
falls from them: ‘Come, follow me!” Preceptum Domini luci- 
dum, illuminans oculos. The word of God is power—it does not 
return void, but accomplishes what it signifies. When the Lord 
spoke first, at the dawn of all things, His “Fiat lux” secured no 
readier response than the one He now obtains. Peter is not, indeed, 
robbed of his birthright, liberty—but the word of the Master has 
enlightened his mind and heart. His answer is prompt and unhesi- 
tating: “And immediately leaving their nets, they followed him” 
(Mark i. 18). 

The majesty of St. Peter’s dome, the glory of the fisherman’s 
tomb are immediately linked with the scene enacted on the shore of 
the Lake, on that far-off day when Simon, the son of Jona, and 
Jesus, first met and looked into each other’s eyes—looked and at 
once knew each other. Jesus knew He had found one whom noth- 
ing would part from Him. Peter, too, realized, even though 
but dimly—that his whole subsequent existence was destined to be 
merged in that of this gentle, yet so masterful Personality, which 
‘ould make him forego in a moment all the dear, familiar things 
which had up till then made up his life. His immediate response 
tothe Master’s call definitely secured for Peter his unique office and 
Psition, A subsequent forgetfulness did not undermine it. Peter’s 
fall did not cause him to forfeit his dignity—it did but soften his 
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heart and mellow his character, so that henceforth, like Moses of 
old, the leader of God’s people in the new Dispensation became the 
meekest of men. 

St. Gregory the Great relates a story in which he expressly empha- 
sizes the gentleness of the Apostle. The holy Pontiff obviously 
voices the common opinion of his time, an opinion based on a tra- 
dition then only a few centuries removed from Apostolic days, St. 
Gregory tells us how St. Peter appeared to the noble lady 
Galla as she lay on her deathbed. Galla invariably kept two lights 
burning at the foot of her bed through the long hours of the night, 
“quia videlicet amica lucis, non solum spirituales, sed etiam corpo- 
rales tenebras odio habebat”. Now it came to pass that one night, 
during one of its sleepless hours, she beheld the blessed Peter stand- 
ing before her between the two lights. Neither was the holy woman 
in the least alarmed; on the contrary, with a holy daring, by reason 
of her great love, she cheerfully asked: ‘What is it, my lord? 
Are my sins forgiven?’ But we must give the very words of St. 
Gregory: “Cui ille, benignissimi ut est vultus, inclinato capite 
annuit, dicens: Dimissa, veni!” (Dialog. S. Greg., IV, xiii). 

O blessed obedience to the voice of God! It is the creature's 
perfect worship of its Maker. All creation responds to the Creator's 
call: “He sendeth for the light and it goeth: and hath called it, 
and it obeyeth Him with trembling. And the stars have given 
light in their watches and rejoiced. They were called, and they said: 
Here we are. And with cheerfulness they have shined forth to 
Him that made them” (Baruch iii, 33-35). 

Man’s response to his Maker’s call, though always free, must’ 
not be less spontaneous and complete. God’s commandments are 
for us no mere expression of His will—arbitrary determinations 
of an absolute Monarch—they are the conditions of our very life 
and well-being. In the same way that the universe obeys the great 
cosmic laws which assign to diverse and warring elements their 


several places—so in the spiritual universe are the commandments 
and calls of God the working of the inflexible laws of the super- 
natural world. 

To follow the Lord has been Peter’s law of life ever since he 
first gazed into His face. It will be so to the last. ‘Follow Me” 
is His watchword. At the close of Christ’s passage through this 
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world, Jesus and Peter find themselves once more upon the shores 
of the lake. Things often end where they first began! All through 
the night the Apostles have scoured the seas with their nets, but 
their labor has gone unrequited. At last, in the golden light of the 
rising sun they behold Jesus standing on the shore. At His bidding 
they cast their nets once again and a miraculous draught rewards 


their obedience. At the close of a meal prepared by unseen hands, 
the Master foretells what fate awaits His disciple. Once more 
Peter hears the divine call: “Follow Me!” Whither must he follow? 
“When thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, and 
another shall gird thee, and lead thee whither thou wouldst not”. 

Peter’s obedience to Christ’s call is the secret of his greatness in 
the kingdom of God. “A senator, an orator, an emperor may glory 
in himseli—a fisherman’s glory is in Christ alone. Mementote ergo 
piscatorem sanctum, justum, bonum, Christo plenum, cujus missa 
per mundum retia”’ (S. Aug., De verb. Is., sermo 43, 7). 


II 


There was a village on the hills of Judea the name of which is 
no longer found on any map, though it must needs go down to 
all history until the end of time. It is for ever linked with the name 
of the most sinister personage in the annals of mankind. One day 
the Master’s road took him through its narrow streets—maybe He 
halted there for a time. One of its citizens had a son called Judas. 
To this man also did Jesus address the words He had spoken to 
Simon, the son of Jona: “Come, follow Me!” 

- What may have been the thoughts of the all-knowing mind of 
Jesus, when His eyes first looked upon Judas, the while He read 
the secrets of that man’s heart? The betrayer and the Betrayed 
face to face for the first time! The eye of the Lord penetrated then 
into the labyrinthine recesses of that darksome soul. In that 
moment He could see that other meeting when the apostate would 
lad a band of menials to arrest the Author of life, and would 
even point Him out to His enemies by the sign which is the tenderest 
expression of friendship. Yet even to Judas, the man of Kerioth, 
Jesus says: “Come!” 

During the space of three years the son of Simon threw in his 
lt with our Lord. He was far too observant not to perceive very 
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soon that, whatever might be the feelings of the populace, the 
leaders of the nation, at any rate, would not admit as valiq the 
claim of the Rabbi of Nazareth to be the promised, the long. 
expected Messias. Very early in his association with our Lord, 
Judas came to the conclusion that His career was destined to end 
in a catastrophe which would involve both Master and disciples 
in a common and utter ruin. For that reason the worldly wisdom 
of the man made him resolve to provide against an evil day, Ip 
pursuance of this idea, he began to appropriate to himself some 
of the funds of which the keeping and administration were entrusted 
to him: fur erat, et loculos habens, que mittebantur, portabat. The 
Latin portabat does not render the corresponding Greek word which 
suggests the idea of misappropriation. The climax, also, of this 
life of fraud and dishonesty was reached by yielding to the same 
instinct—the instinct, one would almost say, of self-preservation, 

Realizing the power of the enemies of Christ, their long and deep 
hatred as well as their ability to wreak their vengeance upon those 
who thwarted them, Judas bethought himself of his personal safety. 
The whole structure of his former hopes and aspirations was about 
to crash. He would save at least his life from the universal ruin, 
by going over to the enemies of his Master. True, he would accept 
money from them, but was not the risk he ran of being found out 
by those with whom he had thrown in his lot up till now, worth 
some pecuniary compensation? Peter’s action in the garden subse- 
quently showed what that fiery Apostle might do to one whom he 
knew to play them false. By handing over the hated Nazarene to 
His enemies, the man of Kerioth would likewise make a show of 
zeal for the authority of the Sanhedrim, an authority so long 
flouted by the Prophet... . 

The crime of Judas is a very complex one—his act was the fruit 
of an evil tree the roots whereof must have spread their ramifica- 
tions over the whole nature of the man. There can be no doubt 
that Judas was endowed with gifts fitting him in a peculiar manner 
to play the réle for which our Lord selected him. The apostolic 
vocation is a wholly supernatural and divine thing, and for that 
reason, wholly independent of any natural talents or abilities im 
those chosen for it. Yet, according to the profound remark of 
St. Thomas, the actions of God are necessarily characterized by 
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giséom and prudence. Hence when He calls a man to discharge 
ertain duties, or to carry out some mission, He invariably equips 
sim with the requisite endowments in the order of nature and 

ce, Assuredly on the day on which the man of Kerioth heard 
the divine call, he responded to it in all sincerity. Maybe his first 
surrender of his life to the Master was as whole-hearted as Peter’s 
_even though it was more deliberate. The son of Jona was 
impulsive—the son of Simon, on the contrary, would look before 
taking a step and calculate its consequences. 

There is no attempt at portraiture in the Gospels, but from a 
few slight touches here and there we get glimpses of what manner 
of man Judas was. He was by nature reticent, secretive—his 
habitual thieving was not suspected by his companions. He looked 
ghead and would not leave anything to chance: Quemcumque 
osculatus fuero, ipse est, tenete eum et ducite caute. In him there 
was nothing of the simpleminded Galilean. Peter was, in the best 
gnse of that word, a child of nature, simple and direct in speech 
and thought. Judas—the only non-Galilean in the Apostolic College 
—was a man of the world. He was not likely to be swept off his 
feet by a sudden wave of enthusiasm, or taken in in a business 
transaction. Hence the Master entrusted to his care and experience 
the temporalities of the little band. The very crime with which 
Judas’ name is for ever associated bears witness to his natural fore- 
sight. If he sold his Master, it was not because he loved Him less, 
but because he loved money more. And so a fatal hardening 
process set in in the arteries of his soul. A creeping paralysis 
rendered him incapable of responding to the call of grace. He 
remains cold and insensible to the last, tender appeal of Jesus, when 
the divine Betrayed deigns to address the betrayer as a friend: 
Amice, ad quid venisti? 

And so the darkest deed in the long catalogue of human crimes 
is accomplished. Judas had speculated on the oft experienced 
powers of the Lord. Jesus, no doubt, would know how to extricate 
Himself from the power of His enemies. With eager interest Judas 
watched the trial before the Sanhedrim and before Pilate’s tribunal. 


He may well have been the disciple who erat notus pontificit, and 
was thus able to mix with the crowd of witnesses, soldiers and 
hangers-on, who filled the courtyard of the priests’ palace. No doubt 
he looked for a display of Christ’s miraculous powers. But it is 
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the hour of deepest humiliation for the Son of God. Jesus is cop. 
demned to death—Judas was present and witnessed it all: Videns 
Judas, qui eum tradidit, quod damnatus esset (Matt. xxvii, 3), 
Alas! his heart was not touched; his was no repentance; his sorrow 
was but dark despair. Peter had denied his Master; but when 
Jesus looked at the fallen Apostle, the tears of true and humble 
repentance at once welled up from his broken heart, never really 
to cease until the day on which he too gave his life for Him who 
had first laid down His own. 

In his anguish the man of Kerioth would not go to Jesus, He 
went to his accomplices instead. From them he received but haughty 
contempt : “What is it to us? it is thine own affair if thy conscience 
is uneasy”. And thus Jesus, though His face be disfigured by the 
blows of those who have struck Him, who have dared to spit on 
Him—though His eyes be covered with a rag that they might scof 
at His prophetic powers—Jesus watches the dark, solitary figure 
of the traitor wandering among the tombs in the gloom of the valley 
of Kedron. He sees him entering an obscure field, tying a rope to 
a tree. For a moment the body of the wretched man dangles in the 
air—the fatal tree shivers and one of its limbs break under the 
strain put upon it: Judas falls to the ground, an evil fruit of an 
accursed tree, and, suspensus crepuit medius: et diffusa sunt omnia 





viscera ejus (Acts i. 18). 

Peter denied His Master, but yet sleeps in glory. Repentance 
swiftly repaired what self-reliance had undone. Hakeldama, the 
sinister field, unknown and cursed by God and man, hides the dust 
of the traitor. Yet could Judas also have rested in an honored 
tomb. He too was chosen to be a pillar of Christ’s Church—a herald 
of divine truth, sharing in the glory of the Apostolic College, 
together with John and James and the other princes of God’s King- 
dom. Awe-inspiring indeed are the ways of divine justice and 
mercy. What priest can think of Judas and not be thrilled witha 
sense of fear. Abuse of grace, in small matters at first, no doubt, 
then obstinacy and hardening of heart made the man of Kerioth 
the sinister figure that he is. Hence is he a warning to us. The 
fatal tree of Hakeldama stands on the road of our life, warning 
us of dangers ahead, at the same time that Peter’s glorious resting: 
place is a sermon in stone the moral whereof is that, if we but cling 
to Christ, where He is, we too shall be one day. 
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PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 


By BisHop Joun S. Vaucuan, D.D. 


THE PRIEST IN HIS PASTORAL OFFICE 
Preaching the Word of God— Part Second 


We have spoken of the immense importance and of the marvellous 
power wielded by an apostolic priest in the pulpit, acting as the fully 
accredited ambassador of God Himself; now we propose making a 
few practical suggestions as to the preparation and the delivery of 


our sermons. 

(1): There can be no doubt but that a young inexperienced priest 
should write his sermons in full, and should continue to do so for 
some years. Even when confidence and facility have been acquired, 
at least the headings and divisions should be jotted down on paper, 
and carefully arranged. Then all the proofs and arguments should 
be set down in perfect order, much as is done when demonstrating 
a proposition in geometry.* This is especially important, in the case 
of those whose memory is not exceptionately retentive, for it relieves 
the memory of a great deal of work. 

(2) Then the preacher should propose to himself in each dis- 
course one definite and special point of doctrine and only one, which 
he wishes to bring home to his hearers. Having decided upon it, 
all the rest of the sermon should lead up to that, should enforce its 
truth, illustrate its importance, and help to drive it into the minds 
of the people. To treat half a dozen different theses in one sermon, 
isin truth to try and preach half a dozen different sermons at the 
same time, and not only weakens the effect, but leads to confusion. 
In order to satisfy ourselves that we have secured sound and con- 
vincing reasons for what we assert, it is useful to imagine a clever 
objector putting difficulties, and answer them by anticipaticn. 


(3) Distinctness of enunciation and of utterance is, of course, of 


1 Cardinal Newman writes: “I think that writing is a stimulant to the men- 
tal faculties, to the logical talent, to originality, to the power of illustration, 
to the arrangements of topics, second to none. Till a man begins to put down 
his thoughts about a subject on paper, he will not ascertain what he knows, and 
What he does not know, and still less will he be able to express what he does 
know” (Idea of a University, p. 422). 
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vital importance. For, what will it avail to enunciate the Most sub. 
lime truths, and to present the most irrefutable proofs, if we are not 
heard? Some speak as if their message concerned only those seated 
in the first two or three benches. Others have the exceedingly 
trying habit of speaking clearly enough until they come to the end 
of a sentence, and then dropping the voice at the most essential 
word. I well remember listening to a sermon, delivered in what 
seemed to be a towering passion. Most of the words, I am sure, 
might have been heard in the street outside, but the few important 
words could be caught by no one, for the preacher dropped his voice 
as he reached them. The preacher wound up thus: (the dots repre. 
sent the words lowered dramatically, till they became wholly inaudi- 
ble)—“‘O! my dear Brethren, if there be one duty more absolutely 
necessary than another, it is... (?) Whatever else you may do, 
will not save you from hell-fire if you neglect to... (?) This is 
not the teaching of the greatest Saints and theologians only, but 
even of the inspired writers. St. Paul himself, in writing to... 
declares in burning words, that unless you . . . you will 
never, no never... (?)”—Though all craned their necks and 
strained every nerve to hear the important announcement, it was all 
to no purpose. 

(4) If we are to do good, another most important point is to 
render the sermon really practical and personal. Very often a 
preacher will occupy the whole of his time in setting forth, in most 
elaborate and poetical language, some scene from the Gospel, or 
some dramatic incident from the life of our Lord, or some impor- 
tant future event foretold by the Evangelist. Now, this (if well 
depicted), will no doubt, charm and delight, or as St. Paul would 
say, will “tickle” the ears of the audience, but it is to be feared 
that but little good will accrue. In all such expositions, our aim 
should be, not merely to arouse and excite the attention of our 
hearers, but much more to give our words a really practical applica- 
tion. Perhaps my meaning may be best conveyed by an example. 
Let us then suppose that we are drawing a vivid and terrific picture 
of the last Judgment. We follow St. Matthew, and describe “the 
Son of man coming, in all His majesty and glory, then sitting on 
the seat of His majesty, surrounded by innumerable Angels, and 
with all the nations gathered together before Him” (xxv. 31): 
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Then we draw the most harrowing picture of an unfortunate sinner, 
now standing, trembling and ashamed, face to face with the supreme 
Judge. 

Now, what I want especially to observe is that at this stage most 
preachers will continue straight on to describe our Lord with an 
angry countenance, lifting up His voice and proclaiming the fatal 
sentence of eternal condemnation. But, if the preacher wishes to 
make the occasion really personal and practical, he is losing a golden 
opportunity, if he does not pause: and then, instead of proceeding 
with the narrative, represent our Lord as doing what an earthly 
judge does before actually passing sentence. He should represent 
Him as asking the condemned man, whether he has any excuse to 
allege, or any defense to proffer. This will give the preacher an 
opportunity to bring forward all the common excuses that the sin- 
ners in his parish make use of to excuse their neglect, and will 
enable him to show them how utterly frivolous and useless they are 
in the eyes of Him, who is to judge them, in the last day. The 
almighty Judge speaks: “Why is it that you have neglected My 
service and broken My law?” 

1st Excuse:—‘“I was careless; I did not think. Had I reflected, 
I would have acted differently, but I was thoughtless, and did not 
realize the vital importance of my earthly life, and of all that 
depended upon it.” 

Judge: “You did not reflect! Was it not your duty to reflect? 
Did I not create you an intelligent being, and furnish you with a 
mind? Was there any subject more worthy of your earnest thought 
than the salvation of your immortal soul? Besides, I warned you 





over and over again that ‘with desolation is the whole world made 
desolate, because there is no man, who considers in his heart.” 

2nd Excuse:—Finding this excuse of no avail, the preacher rep- 
resents the culprit passing on to another. He says: “J had no time. 
I was too occupied with other things. I was in business. I had 
my shop, or my farm, or my trade to attend to. It absorbed all my 
waking hours, and left me no time.” 

Again the Judge replies: ‘What, no time? No time to attend to 
your immortal soul? No time to secure the one thing necessary? 
You had time to sin, but no time to repent! Time to break com- 
mandments, but no time to seek a reconciliation! Time to ‘crucify 
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unto yourself the Son of glory,’ but no time to confess your fault! 
Plenty of time to serve your evil appetites and to indulge your 
unruly passions, but no time to serve the God who created you! 
You found time to read the newspapers, and to go to the ‘movies,’ 
to the public house, and the dancing saloons, but no time to save 
your soul!” 

3rd Excuse:—Then the distraught soul finding these excuses of 
no avail, will cry out: “Do not be too hard upon me; do not con- 
demn me, for after all I did only what I saw others doing. I am 
no worse than my neighbors. Indeed there were many others, in 
my neighborhood, much worse than I am. I merely followed the 
example set me by others. I merely followed the stream, etc. 

Judge: “Alas! Did I not especially warn you to keep on the 
narrow way? Did I not tell you, in the clearest words, that the 
broad road leads to destruction? How often have you not heard 
your pastor threaten you from the pulpit, quoting my words, and 
saying: “How wide is the gate, and how broad is the road, that 
leads to destruction, and how many there are who go in thereat!’” 

Finding these excuses of no avail, the preacher will represent the 
poor culprit casting about to find something else to say in his own 
defense. 

4th Excuse:—‘“Ah,” he will cry, “it is true that I failed to do my 
duty, but I was so weak and temptation was so strong. The devil 
urged me so cunningly, and I had not the courage to deny myself 
what was put before me so artfully, and what seemed so attractive, 
so at last I fell.”” (Here again the preacher is given an opportunity 
of enforcing an important lesson), for he will represent the Judge 
as replying: 

“O! Unhappy soul, did I not know your weakness, and pro- 
vide against it? Did I not command you to ‘watch and to pray’? 
Did I not promise to come to your assistance, so soon as ever you 
should call upon me? Yea, I did far more. I instituted the Sacra- 
ments to be a help to you. Now: tell me, how often did you avail 
yourself of them? If you neglected and put off your confessions, 
again and again, if you did not think it worth your while to seek 
strength and grace by approaching the Holy Table, and nourishing 
your soul on ‘the Bread of the strong’, who is to blame, but your- 
self? Of yourself, of course, you are weak. ‘Without Me you can 
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do nothing’; but had you shown any diligence in using the many 
means of grace that I, your God, had put within your reach, instead 
of now condemning you to the bottomless pit, I would be placing 
the Crown of eternal glory upon your head.” 

5th Excuse:—As a drowning man will catch at a straw, so the 
despairing soul will catch at any excuse, however foolish. Having 
exhausted all other excuses the sinner will lift up his hands in 
despair and exclaim: “It is true that I broke Thy commandments, 
and neglected Thy service, but my life, upon earth, was an acknowl- 
edged success. I was a great man of business, I amassed a vast 
fortune, my name was good on Change, and I was looked up to 
and respected, I even built hospitals and founded public libraries, 
so that a grateful nation showed its appreciation of my many philan- 
thropical deeds, by allowing my body to rest among the favored 
few in Westminster Abbey.” 

Then the Judge will refuse to listen any further to such vain 
excuses, and will merely answer: “ ‘What doth it profit a man 
to have gained the whole world, and then to lose his own soul?’ 
Depart from Me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire; receive now the 
sentence which you have been asking for all your life, by your 
repeated sins and your continuous transgressions.” 

In some such way, we should endeavor to make our sermons prac- 
tical, and personal, so as to answer actual and present difficulties. 
But, besides being practical, we must also be sympathetic and 
fatherly, and that brings us to our fifth point. 

(5) The preacher should manifest a strong affection and benevo- 
lence towards his flock. All should be made to realize the genu- 
ineness of his solicitude for their spiritual welfare, and his strong 
desire for their salvation. As M. l’Abbé Isidore Mullois says: 
“Make yourself beloved,—be a father. Preach affectionately, and 
your words, instead of gliding over hearts hardened by pride, will 
pierce even to the dividing of the joints and marrow. . . . St. 
Francis of Sales converted 70,000 heretics by the sweetness of his 
charity, and not one by argument”. . . . “Love is the sap of 
the Gospel, the secret of attractive and effectual preaching—and the 
magic power of eloquence. , . . Weare always eloquent, when 
we wish to save one whom we love; and we are always willingly 
listened to, by those-who love us” (The Clergy and the Pulpit; tr. by 
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G. Badger). The famous Pascal is yet more emphatic. He writes. 
“It is God’s design that truths of a religious nature should be re. 
ceived into the understanding through the heart, and not into the 
heart through the understanding. This is intended to humble the 
pride of reason, which is prone to set itself up as judge of al] 
things. . . . Divine Wisdom teaches that we must love, in 
order to know spiritual things.” He concludes: “the art of per- 
suasion consists as much in conciliating the will as in convincing 
the judgment, men are so much more moved by inclination than by 
reason” (Pascal, Works, Il, p. 184, sq.). Cardinal Newman 
speaks in the same sense: “The heart is reached through the 
imagination, by means of direct impression. . . . Persons 
influence us, voices melt us, looks subdue us, deeds inflame us. ., . 
Logic makes but a sorry rhetoric with the multitude.” 

(6) Another important point to remember is that besides being 
simple, clear and intelligible, so that the rustic and the laboring man 
may profit by it, the sermon should be short. Preach often; in fact, 
the oftener the better, but always be short, pithy, crisp and practical. 
The long drawn out and too elaborate sermons are very tedious and 
wearisome to listen to. Referring to such, Sydney Smith used to 
say that “some preachers seem to think that sin is to be taken out 
of men, as Eve was taken out of Adam, by first putting them to 
sleep.” It is also related of one of the marquises of Normandy, 
that, at the close of a service, he said to his chaplain: “There were 
some things, in the course of your sermon to-day, that I never 
heard before.” The chaplain feeling flattered, replied that he would 
be glad to know what points they were that struck his Lordship. 
“Yes,’”’ resumed the peer, “there were some things which, in those 
relations, I never heard before—I heard the clock strike twice!” 
The chaplain took the hint. Let us also take it. 

(7) The last but by no means the least important point to re- 
member is to pray earnestly that God may bless our feeble efforts 
and render them fruitful. Since the ends to be gained are essen- 
tially and, of their very nature, supernatural, we should make use 
of supernatural means to ensure success. Pray, first of all, in 
preparation, and pray still more after the sermon has been delivered 
that your words may sink deep into the hearts of the faithful, and 
that they may spring up unto life everlasting. 
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A story is told of a famous Jesuit preacher, who began to take 
pride in himself, because of the marvellous fruits produced by his 
eloquence. He was in danger of losing his soul through his exces- 
sive conceit, until it was revealed to him that all the spiritual results 
of his words were entirely due to the fervent prayers of the saintly 
old lay-brother, who always accompanied him, and who knelt down 
praying, behind the pulpit, while he harangued the multitude and 
seemed to be doing the work. This truth humbled his pride, and 
enabled him to save his soul. 

N.B. As for the ordinary matter of our sermons, it is sufficient 
to say that it is all contained in the Catechism of the Council of 
Trent.2 The late Cardinal Newman said that he “rarely preached 
a sermon, without going to the beautiful and complete Catechism 
of the Council of Trent, to get both his matter and his doctrine”, 
and we shall be well advised to follow his example. But, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary and everyday matter, there are just half a 
dozen subjects of great interest which are too rarely touched upon, 
and which are nevertheless of the very greatest practical importance, 
as it seems to me. I therefore venture to recommend them to the 
attention of the clergy, as I believe that they should not be omitted 
altogether. They are: 

1. The Holy Ghost; His Gifts and His Fruits. 

2. The immense Value of Grace, and the means of acquiring it. 

3. Venial Sin; its seriousness and its dangers. 

4. Perfect Contrition; what it is, and what it does. 

5. The Catholic Death-bed. (We do not mean Death itself, 
which is constantly preached upon, but rather the explana- 
tion of the purpose and the effects of Extreme Unction; the 
Holy Viaticum; Holy water; Indulgence; the Last Blessing, 
etc. ) 

6. The Eternal Rewards of a life well spent, and the delights 
awaiting a faithful soul in Heaven. 

> Catechism of the Council of Trent for Parish Priests, translated into Eng- 
lish, with notes and Sermon Program, by John A. McHugh, O.P., and Charles 


J. Callan, O.P. (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 54 Park Place, New York, and B. 
Herder, London). 





THE SALVATION OF PAGANS 


By H. E. Catnan, D.D. 
(Concluded) 


III 


We must now remember that it would be no injustice if God 
withheld, not merely from some, but from all men, sufficient grace 


for salvation. One result of original sin is that the only thing 
owing to mankind in justice is due penalty. “By reason of the sin 
of our first parent,” says St. Thomas (I-II, gq. 106, a. 3, ad 1), 
“the human race has deserved to be deprived of the help of grace: 
this is of justice (ex justitia) ; but to whomsoever it is given, it 
is given of grace (ex gratia, i.e., gratuitously, out of benevolence)” 
It is essential, then, to this inquiry that we carefully hold in mind 
that the whole dispensation of grace depends on the merciful good- 
ness and bounty of God. And it follows at once that the extent 
to which grace is dispensed can be known to us only from the data 
which God Himself has mercifully revealed to us. 


Among these revealed data the chief are that God does sincerely 
will the salvation of all mankind, and that the merits of Christ's 
death are at the disposal of all mankind—and this latter, precisely 
in accordance with that will of God. “I came not to do my own 
will, but the will of Him who sent me” (John vi. 33). Hence the 
Apostolic charge “that supplications, prayers, intercessions and 
thanksgivings be made for all men... . For this is good and 
acceptable in the sight of God our Saviour, who will have all men 
to be saved and to come to the knowledge of the truth.” And if 
this means anything more than mere words—and the Church of 
God does not traffic in mere words—it means that sufficient grace 
for salvation is given somehow or other to all men, pagans included. 


We say “somehow or other.’’ For to some, grace may come as 
that fear which is the beginning of wisdom; to others as joy, success, 
happiness ; or again as loss, suffering, trouble of one kind or another. 
“The Spirit breatheth where he will” (John iii. 8). Nor does the 
universal distribution of grace deprive God of the right or the 
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power to give more grace to some than to others. Certainly He 
has bound up grace with the Sacraments, outward efficacious signs. 
Certainly by His own fidelity to His promises—fidelity to Himself, 
in the last analysis, mark well: not to us—He has bound Himself 
to consider our supernatural merits, themselves impossible apart 
from His free gift of sanctifying grace, the free gift of His friend- 
ship and love. But He was not bound in justice to institute the 
Sacraments, to give this supernatural efficacy to natural outward 
signs; He is not bound in justice to give us His friendship and love. 
From first to last, then, grace is God’s free gift; man can acquire 
no strict right to it as against God’s complete freedom to give or 
to deny, to give more or to give less. “To every one of us is given 
grace, according to the measure of the giving of Christ’ (Eph. 
iv. 7). And not every man is “taken away lest wickedness should 
alter his understanding, or deceit beguile his soul’ (Wisd. iv. 11). 
Our Lord tells us (Matt. xi.) that Corozain received graces which 
would have sent Tyre and Sidon to do penance in sackcloth and 
ashes; that Capharnaum received graces which would perhaps have 
saved Sodom from destruction. For the same reason of God’s 
sovereign freedom, and dominion, and lordship over all things, 
though He does give further graces to those who have made good 
use of preceding graces, He retains the completest freedom to give 
as He pleases, greater graces to greater sinners, yet richer graces 
to those who have already rejected richer graces. God’s ways are 
not our ways. God searches the heart. And in any case, God’s 
bounty and mercy are bigger than we know. The Parable of the 
Laborers in the Vineyard tells us to mind our own business: the 
point of it seems to be Christ’s vindication of His divine right to 
distribute grace unequally, regardless of the apparent merits of the 
individual; for really we know nothing about it: our standards of 
evaluation simply do not apply. And this fact is fundamental; 
but it is sometimes forgotten even by Catholics, and perhaps not 
seldom. The illness of a thorough scoundrel, a life-long rogue, 
the scurrying off for a priest, the death-bed repentance, the reception 
of the Sacraments, the holy death—all this is sometimes held up not 
as an example of God’s bountiful mercy, sovereignly free and su- 
preme, and answerable to no man, but as a disagreeable phenomenon, 
an example either of hypocrisy and cowardice on the part of the 
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sinner, or something approaching unfairness on the part of God, 
To complain so, is not only to utter a rash and ridiculous challenge 
of God’s supreme freedom to do as He likes with His own, it is also 
to beg the question in a particularly muddleheaded manner. And 
after all, only the saint or the fool would have God judge him and 
deal with his sins as the world does, or as the world would if it 
knew them. 


This freedom of God’s liberality must be vindicated also in the 
matter of the grace that is conferred on pagans. Undoubtedly all 
receive sufficient grace. God has given us information enough to 
enable us to be sure of that. But it does not follow that all receive 
it in the same quantity or degree or under the same form. Why 
should they? God’s sovereign freedom remains free. 


IV 


We are now in a position to see the reality of the pagan’s chances 
of salvation, the actual contact between pagans and God’s sincere 
will to save all mankind. 


We have seen what he can do by his natural powers: we have 
seen the help that he gets from grace antecedently to the grace of 
faith itself: we have seen that he must have knowledge of Christian 
revelation, in practice, at least of the Incarnation and the Trinity. 


Ordinarily his knowledge of these mysteries will come through 
direct or indirect contact with Christian teaching. And if he has, 


as we suppose, corresponded with the graces already given to him 
to enable him to fulfill the natural law as dictated by his reason, 
then, as a corollary of God’s sincere will to save all mankind, it 
follows that God will grant him this contact in some shape or form. 
Direct contact would be established by presence at the teaching of 
a Christian missionary. The possible ways by which indirect con- 
tact could be effected are of course innumerable, particularly in these 
days of expeditions for purposes of commerce, exploration, scientific 
research, and even sport. Western civilization wherever it goes, 
must, willy-nilly almost, exhibit some aspects of the Christianity on 
which it is founded and from which it gets all its strength and 
stability. 

And failing all these things, to the pagan who has corresponded 
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with preceding grace, Almighty God can quite easily, as St. Thomas 
points out, give him a private revelation or send an angel to evan- 
gelize him. And that is as much as we can say. For here we are 
at the limits of our knowledge of this matter; because we are at 
the limits of our information. 

We deliberately submit that to ask how God provides for the 
slvation of individuals unable to reach the ordinary means of sal- 
vation, is to ask a question that is both unreasonable and imperti- 
nent. As we said above, the extent to which grace is distributed 
can be known to us only from what God Himself has told us about 
it, And God has revealed to us only the common means of salvation 
which are at the disposal of mankind in general. This revelation 
isin no way a complete catalogue of all the means available to God’s 
infinite power, and infinite wisdom, and infinite mercy, and infinite 
liberty. How should it be? The various and multitudinous ways 
in which salvation can come to the individual in particular are 
hidden in the depths of God’s almighty and merciful wisdom, and 
limitless liberty. ‘What is done for individuals,” says St. Augustine 
(De vera relig., xxv), “God knows who does it. But what is done 
for the human race, God has seen fit to publish, through history and 
through prophecy”. God has revealed to us His sincere will to save 
all mankind, the minimum conditions on which that salvation will 
be granted, and the general means by which those conditions are 
to be fulfilled. He has also charged His Church with the task of 
placing those means within the reach of all mankind. For the 
present that knowledge suffices. For the present it is neither neces- 
sary nor desirable that we should be able to judge of the salvation 
or damnation of the individual in particular. For the present we 
have a command to refrain from such judgments. The publication 
of this terrible information is reserved for the public triumph of 
the Light of the World, who came unto His own and His own 
received Him not, the Despised and the Rejected of men. This 
terrible information will at length be given by the Man whose face 
was buffeted and spat upon; it will be part of His answer to those 
who mocked Him saying, “Prophesy unto us, O Christ, who is he 
that struck thee?” Till the day dawns when Jesus Christ shall come 


in power and majesty to judge all mankind, a question which by 
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inference demands knowledge of that judgment here and now, is 
unreasonable and impertinent. 

Has the heathen any chance of salvation? He has; because Gog 
has revealed His sincere will to save all mankind. 

Then what is that chance? He can use the general means at the 
disposal of all mankind: his natural faculties, graces, contact with 
Christian teaching. 

But is it not probable that to many individuals, some of these 
means, particularly the contact with Christian teaching, may not 
be available? More than probable. 

Then what other means.does God employ for these? God knows, 
and He has not told us. 

But how can we say that God employs other means when we do 
not know what they are? “Habemus firmiorem propheticum ser- 
monem”, which is better than experimental knowledge. 

It may be; but Latin does not help me. Perhaps God does not 
use these extraordinary means after all:—which is to say that God 
does not sincerely will the salvation of all mankind. And God has 
said that He does.* 





* An article in The Month, November 1923, by Father Joseph Flynn, SJ, 
advances the theory that, from a moral point of view, the swarming multitudes 
of heathendom, including the ancient Assyrians, Egyptians, Persians, Greeks and 
Romans, have never come to the use of reason; and that therefore their ultimate 
fate may be the natural happiness of infants dying without Baptism. This is 
very consoling, if it can be verified. But Shades of Hammurabi, Assur-bani-pal 
and Tutankhamen! What then is the explanation of the undoubted civilization 
of these peoples? Their builders, their generals, their lawgivers, their poets, 
their philosophers, their writers——were these men beating the air, or talking to 
themselves? What of a Lysander, a Solon, a Pericles, a Cato, a Demosthenes? 
Had the Spartans no sense of right and wrong? Was there no “public” for 
Homer, for Euripides, for Aristophanes, and the rest? Did nobody understand 
what Plato and Socrates were talking about? Was Aristotle entirely unappreci- 
ated in his age? 

But, it is a consoling theory. Anyhow, there still remain those who did come 
to the use of reason; Themistocles, for instance, and Marcus Aurelius, and 
Li-Hung-Tchang; and Cleopatra, and Samson’s wife. And there may be others! 
Our paper is an attempt to consider their needs: not their fate——God forbid! 
—but their chances. 





bid! 


LITURGICAL NOTES FOR THE MONTH 


By THE BENEDICTINE Monks oF BucKFAst ABBEY 


The Mass (Continued) 
THE CoMMUNION 


When he has read the Communion Antiphon, the priest turns 
towards the assistants and greets them with the words which pre- 
cede nearly all the Collects of the Church: Dominus vobiscum. 
Whilst the server answers Et cum spiritu tuo, the celebrant turns 
to the Missal to read the Postcommunion. This is a prayer of 
thanksgiving for the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ, of which 
he—and the assistants—have partaken at the moment of the Com- 
munion. It goes by the name of Postcommunion already in the 
Gelasian Missal, though in the Gregorian it is called Complenda, or 
Oratio ad complendum, by reason of its marking the conclusion of 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice. It is a thanksgiving and a prayer also, 
for the fullest realization on our part of the blessings we have 
received. The prayer is invariably in the plural. It is taken for 
granted that all the assistants have taken a full share in the sacri- 
fice by the reception of Holy Communion. 


The Postcommunion does not differ essentially from the ordi- 
nary Collects, except that in many of them, there is an explicit allu- 
sion to Holy Communion. Very frequently the Prayer is inspired 
by the character of the Mass, the spirit of the feast, or the period 
ofthe year. Thus for instance, the Postcommunion of Easter Sun- 
day contains an allusion both to the Holy Eucharist and to the 
solemnity of the day: Spiritum nobis, Domine, tue charitatis 
infunde; ut, quos sacramentis paschalibus satiasti, tua facias pietate 
concordes. 

On all the week days of Lent we say an additional Prayer at the 
Communion, entitled Oratio super populum. Many explanations 
have been given of the origin of this collect. Micrologus gives the 
following: “The Prayer super populum is said during Lent, be- 
cause the Prayer after Communion is generally only for those who 
have communicated. However, though the people come together 
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every day of Lent, they do not communicate daily, as they should, 
Lest, therefore, they should be deprived of prayer, as well as of 
Communion, this Collect has been added, in which there is not 
thanksgiving made to God, but supplication is made to Him in 
behalf of the people” (Microlog., 51). Another reason is given 
by Honorius of Autun, who says that this Prayer takes the place 
of the eulogie, or blessed bread, which was distributed to the faith- 
ful after, or in place of, Holy Communion. During Lent these 
eulogie were not handed round because of the fast (cf. Bona, Rer, 
Liturg., Il, 20). 

A much more likely explanation may be found in the fact that 
the Oratio super populum is invariably the Collect of Vespers. In 
Lent and on all fast days Mass was said after None—the next Office 
to follow, therefore, would be Vespers. So it seems likely enough 
that Vespers are joined to the Mass and completed before the final 
dismissal of the people, as is the case to this day on Holy Saturday, 
when the Postcommunion is also the Collect of the abbreviated 
Vesper Office of that day. The invitation to the people: Humiliate 
capita vestra Deo, is not found in old manuscripts and was evidently 
added when the Prayer became an exclusive feature of our Lenten 
Liturgy. 

The Postcommunion is the common and official thanksgiving 
after Communion. In the account which St. Augustine gives to 
Paulinus of the mode of celebration in the African churches of his 
day, the holy Doctor says: Participato tanto sacramento, gratiarum 
actio cuncta concludit (Ep. ad Paulin. 149, Migne, no. 16). The 
note of thanksgiving is always struck in the concluding Prayer, but 
it invariably includes a petition also. On the first Sunday after 
Pentecost we pray thus: Tantis, Domine, repleti muneribus, presta 
quesumus, ut et salutaria dona capiamus, et a tua numquam laude 
cessemus. Whilst we return thanks to God for having allowed us 
to partake of so precious a gift as the Flesh and Blood of His 
beloved Son, it is natural that we should beseech Him to preserve 
in us, and bring to full maturity the grace of holiness of which the 
Eucharist is the source and token. We give thanks to God when- 
ever we turn to Him, even if we make no formal acts of gratitude, 
for every prayer and supplication implies a confession, on our part, 
that of ourselves we can do nothing and that all our sufficiency is 
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from God. Prayer is necessarily a glorification of the majesty of 
God, for we should not send up supplications to Him, did we not 
know and confess that “every best and every perfect gift is from 
above, coming down from the Father of lights”. 

On the conclusion of the last Prayer, the celebrant returns to the 
middle of the altar, kisses it, and turning towards the people, says 
Dominus vobiscum. After the server’s reply, the priest says: Ite, 
Missa est; but on ferial days he says instead: Benedicamus Domino: 
and at Requiem Masses: Requiescant in pace, turned, not towards 
the people, but towards the altar. Up till the middle of the eleventh 
century, Ite, Missa est, was the invariable conclusion of the Roman 
Mass. 

There has been much and long discussion about the meaning of 
the word Missa, which has given its name to the whole of the 
liturgical sacrifice. The word signifies a formal dismissal. From 
the earliest days of the Church we find traces of some such cere- 
monial declaration that the assistants may depart. Even the pagans 
had such formulas. At the conclusion of a Roman funeral, the 
leader of the hired mourners cried out Jlicet, i. e., ire licet. Whilst 
the lex arcant was enforced, the catechumens were bidden to leave 
the assembly of the faithful before the Eucharistic celebration 
began. There is no doubt that this was done in words which closely 
approximate our present form of dismissal—hence the word Missa 
came to be connected, in the minds of both Catechumens and Faith- 
ful, with the most sacred part of the Liturgy, that is, the Mass. 
Thus, ina sermon of St. Augustine we read: Ecce post sermonem 
fit missa Catechumenis; manebunt fideles . . . (Sermo 4g, 8). 
Here the word missa obviously signifies dismissal. By a transition 
which it is easy to understand, the word was retained to decribe the 
chief liturgical function of the Church. 

We find a form of dismissal already in Tertullian. The oldest 
Ordo Rom. prescribes that, at the end of the service, one of the 
deacons should say to the people: Ite, missa est. Before that time, 
St. John Chrysostom had warned Christians not to leave the assem- 
bly of the Faithful until bidden to do so: Ingressus es in Ecclesiam, 
0homo; ne exeas nisi dimittaris (cf. Bona, Rer. Liturg., II, 20). 

Micrologus gives the reason why Ite Missa est is omitted on 
certain days: “It is right that on festival days Ite Missa est should 
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be said, because on such days there is a larger concourse of people, 
and they are wont to receive leave to depart in these words. By 
there is no such attendance of the people at Mass on ordinary days 
but only on the part of Religious, who give more attention to spirit. 
ual, than to wordly matters, and who also assist at the other 
offices. Hence it is meet that these should not be bidden to depart 
immediately after Mass, but rather that they bless God”. As for 
Advent and Lent—the reason why Benedicamus Domino replaces 
Ite Missa est is the desire to express the sadness of these days: pro 
tristitia temporis insinuanda. A more correct explanation is that 
the Faithful are asked to stay for the remainder of the Canonical 
Office—that is, Vespers, as we have seen above. 


PLACEAT 


Since the twelfth century the formal dismissal of the people no 
longer marks the conclusion of the Mass. Up till that time, the 
clergy withdrew from the altar and the Pontiff blessed the people 
on his return to the sacristy. In the eleventh century simple priests 
began to bless the people as they were about to leave the sanctuary. 
The blessing is preceded by the prayer Placeat tibi, sancta Trinitas, 
This was only a private prayer which the priest recited as he left 
the altar. Finitis omnibus, osculatur sacerdos altare, dicens: Pla- 
ceat tibi, sancta Trinitas . . . (Micrologus, 22). The 
Prayer is addressed directly to the adorable Trinity. In it the 
priest expresses, as it were, for the last time, the dispositions which 
have animated him during the holy Sacrifice, as well as the motives 
for which he has offered it. The Mass is the most perfect acknowl 
edgement of our obligations towards the Majesty of the Three 
Divine Persons: obsequium servitutis me@—obsequium signifies 
divine worship, or such homage as may be offered to God alone: 
venit hora ut omnis qui interficit vos arbitretur obsequium se pre- 
stare Deo (John xvi. 2). We pray that what we have offered may 
be, our unworthiness notwithstanding, acceptable to God and bene- 
ficial to those in whose behalf we have offered it. 

In the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom there is also a final prayer 
for those who have assisted at the Holy Sacrifice: ‘O Lord, who 
blessest those who bless Thee and sanctifiest those that put their 
trust in Thee, save Thy people and bless Thine inheritance; protect 
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the whole body of Thy Church and sanctify those who love the 
beauty of Thy house. Do Thou endow them with Thy divine 
power, and forsake not us who set our hope in Thee . . . to 
Thee we ascribe glory and thanks and worship, to the Father, and 
to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost, now, and for ever, and from all 
ages to all ages”’. 

The Liturgy of the Maronites has a touching prayer which the 
priest recites before leaving the altar: “Abide in peace, holy altar, 
[ shall return to thee in peace. May the oblation which I have 
taken from thee be unto me for a propitiation and remission of 
my debts and sins, so that I may stand before the throne of Christ 
without condemnation and confusion. I know not whether I shall 
return to offer sacrifice again upon thee or not” (Bona, l.c.). 





THE BLESSING 


During the prayer Placeat, the priest places his folded hands upon 
the edge of the altar and bows his head—capite inclinato. At its 
conclusion he kisses the altar, raises his eyes and extended hands 
to heaven, folds his hands again and bows to the cross, saying in 
the meantime: Benedicat vos omnipotens Deus. Then he turns 
towards the people and blesses them by once tracing the sign of the 
cross over them whilst he says: Pater, et Filius, et Spiritus Sanc- 
tus. The server answers: Amen. 

A final blessing of the assistants is found in most liturgies. The 
power to bless belongs to the priesthood and has always been exer- 
cised by it. Even the priests of the Old Law blessed the people, 
though their blessing was more by way of supplication to obtain 
God’s good will towards His people. God Himself deigned to 
prescribe the form of blessing: “Thus shall you bless the children 
of Israel, and you shall say to them: The Lord bless thee, and 
keep thee. The Lord show His face to thee, and have mercy on 
thee. The Lord turn His countenance to thee and give thee peace” 
(Num. vi. 23-26). The concluding verse of the chapter shows 
the nature of the Levitical blessing: “They shall invoke my name 
upon the children of Israel; and I will bless them’. 


The priesthood of the New Law wields a direct and real power 


of blessing things and persons—this power flows directly from the 
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priestly character. In the hour of his ordination, the priest’s hands 
are anointed with oil, whilst the bishop prays that God would “cop. 
secrate and sanctify these hands, through our unction and thy bless- 
ing, that whatsoever things they shall bless, may be blessed; and 
whatsoever things they may consecrate, may be consecrated and 
made holy in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ”. By his blessing, 
therefore, the priest bestows a special sanctity upon the objects that 
receive it. The efficacy of the priestly blessing is akin to the virtue 
of the Sacraments in the sense that, as in the Sacraments the exter- 
nal rite signifies and actually causes an inward grace, so the exter- 
nal rite of blessing bestows upon the soul certain special helps called 
actual graces. Sanctifying grace is not directly increased by the 
priest’s blessing—but it disposes the soul for such an increase as 
all actual graces do. The blessing is always given by tracing a 
cross over the objects or persons to whom it is imparted. In the 
Eastern Liturgies this is often done with a two- or three-branched 
candlestick. At the end of the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, the 
priest says: “May the blessing of the Lord and His mercy always 
come upon you, through His divine favor and compassion, now, 
and for ever, and from all ages to all ages. Glory to Thee, O Christ, 
our God and our Hope, glory to Thee”. 

St. Augustine alludes several times to the custom of blessing the 
people. Speaking of the dissensions brought about by the Pelagians, 
he says: benedictionibus nostris resistitur, quando super populum 
dicimus, optantes et et poscentesa Domino . . . (Ep. clxxix, 
30). Before him Tertullian thus rebukes a pagan: “whereas with 
us, every blessing pronounced in the name of the God of goodness 
and kindness is a thing of the highest sacredness . . . thou 
sayest as readily as any Christian need ‘God bless thee’” (Tertul., 
De test. anime, 2). 

The blessing of the priest has a marvellous efficacy, because it is 
not only just a prayer, or a mark of kindliness on his part, but an 
exercise of the mysterious powers with which he is invested. He 
blesses the people as the minister and representative of God, hence, 
with obvious limitations, to his blessing also may be applied what 
St. Augustine says of the blessing of God: Deus, cum benedictt, 
facit quo dicit (Enarr. in ps. cviit, 30). 

(To be continued) 





CASUS MORALIS 


A Phase of Delegation in Marriage Cases 


By J. F. Newcoms, P.A., J.C.D. 


Case. A parish priest, Peter, whose parish has recently been 
divided, has difficulty in making foreigners formerly subject to him 
understand that they are no longer his subjects. The difficulty is 
aggravated by Peter’s residence in the county seat; armed with 
marriage licenses, many couples from the neighboring parish come 
to Peter and beg him to become the testis qualificatus of their mar- 
riage. One such couple comes on a Monday, exhibits the license 
and asks that the ceremony should be performed on the following 
Thursday. Peter refuses to have anything to do with them, bidding 
them go to their own pastor, of whom they have now heard for the 
first time. James, a diocesan official living with Peter, but having 
neither parochial duties nor parochial privileges, takes it upon him- 
self to determine the status liber of the couple, and then ’phones the 
whole story to John, the parochus proprius. John agrees to pro- 
cure the dispensation from the banns and to marry the couple on 
Thursday in his own parish. On the day appointed, an hour after 
the time set for their appearance before their own parish priest, 
the couple and witnesses arrive at Peter’s rectory and state that they 
have tried to reach John’s rectory by motor, that they could not get 
within four miles of it because of flooded roads, and that if they 
cannot be married before a Catholic priest at once, they will go 
to the nearest minister. In Peter’s absence, James presides at the 
marriage, discovering to his relief, before recording the marriage, 
that Peter had met the couple on the road to the rectory and had said, 
“Go to the rectory and tell the priest you’ll find there to marry you.” 
For safety’s sake, he asks them to renew their consent, records the 
marriage, and sends a copy of the records and the fee to the parochus 
proprius, John. 


Questions: (1) Did James assist validly? 
(2) Did he assist licitly? 
(3) Is James’s course of action to be commended? 
1161 
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Solution. (1) James assisted validly at the marriage as Peter’, 
delegate, the valid assistance beginning at the moment he knew of 
and accepted Peter’s delegation. 

The second part of Canon 1095 of the Code states definitely that 
“the pastor and the ordinary of the diocese, who can validly assist 
at marriages, may also grant permission to another priest to assist 
validly within the limits of their respective districts”. Furthermore 
the same Canon, 1, 2 states that the pastor and the ordinary within 
the limits of their own territory “validly assist at the marriages not 
only of their subjects but also of non-subjects”. Therefore the 
parish priest Peter can validly delegate James to assist validly at 
the marriage of non-subjects while they are in Peter’s district, 
Such valid delegation he gave not in the more approved fashion by 
script or viva voce, but through the sponsus as internuntius. How- 
ever, according to the statement of the case, by a mere accident the 
delegation became valid. 

Viaming (Prelectiones wuris matrimonit, II, 572-574) in his 
explanation of the Code gives a clear exposition of the requirements 
for valid delegation. Briefly, delegation to be valid must satisfy 
requirements (a) ex parte delegantis, (b) ex parte delegati, (c) ex 
parte delegationis. Ex parte delegantis: delegation “in re matri- 
momialt” to be valid, must be granted by a positive act of the will by 
one who has the right to assist; ex parte delegatt: to be valid, dele- 
gation must be made to a “sacerdos determinatus, conscius, accep- 
tans’; ex parte delegationis: to be valid, delegation must be quoad 
obiectum for a determinate marriage, and quoad formam expressly 
given, either viva voce, in writing or in some positive form. 

In James’s case, the delegation satisfied all the requirements except 
those of James’s own knowledge and acceptance of such delegation, 
requirements as essential for validly assisting as a delegated testis 
qualificatus at marriage as sorrow for sin is for a valid absolution! 
Clearly, before discovering that Peter really had delegated him 
through the spousus to act as testis qualificatus, James did not look 
upon himself as acting for Peter. He was acting either on his own 
authority or on the presumed delegation of John, with whom he 
had talked at such great length over the phone. In either 
alternative, theological opinion would be in favor of the invalidity 
of the marriage ob defectum forme; James cannot act on his own 
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guthority, for he has no authority in parochial matters, therefore 
none in marriage cases; “presumed delegation is not admissible”, 
and James is crassly ignorant of Canon Law and Moral Theology, 
if he presumes to act on John’s delegation,—for no parish priest 
may delegate valid assistance at the marriage of his subjects when 
they are outside his territory. However, some theologians would 
pronounce the marriage valid, no matter on what grounds James 
took it upon himself to preside, because he really had Peter’s per- 
mission, although he did not know it; and they might base their 
interpretation on Canon 37 of the Code. Sabetti says: “Alii tamen 
afirmant concessionem valere statim ac facta est, quia est concessio 
gratiosa’” (911, q. 8). James showed common sense, at least, when, 
after discovering that he had Peter’s permission, he demanded a 
renewal of consent; for thereby he showed that he accepted Peter’s 
delegation and had begun to realize that without it he might have 
had a case of revalidation on his hands. 

(2) James assisted at the marriage licitly. 

The conditions for licit assistance at marriage that apply to our 
case are, according to Canon 1097 of the Code: (a) certainty of 
the status liber of the contracting parties, and publication of or dis- 
pensation from the banns; (b) ascertained permission of the paro- 
chus proprius, unless a weighty reason excuses from demanding 
such permission; (c) return of fee to the parochus of the bride. 

In the case under discussion, the status liber of the contracting 
parties is known, and dispensation from the banns has been pro- 
cured, Furthermore, there is reason enough to excuse from de- 
manding permission from the parochus proprius. Augustine (V, 
pP. 291) gives as grave reasons excusing from asking the permis- 
Sion of the parochus proprius, “probable fear of a civil ceremony”, 
“refusal of the parties’ own pastor to marry them” for one reason 
or another, “travelling expenses”, “accidental presence of parents 
or friends”. Augustine quotes Wernz as advising the pastor or 
ordinary presuming to marry without permission of the parochus 
proprius of the prudence of keeping documentary proof of his 
teasons for action. In the case under discussion, Peter was justified 
in delegating James, without consulting John, for the contracting 
parties had made every effort to reach John and there was more 
than a probable fear of a ceremony not before a priest; for in des- 
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peration the couple had stated that if they could not get marrieg 
before a Catholic priest at once, they would go elsewhere. Finally, 
the fee was sent to the parochus proprius. James, then, after Jearp. 
ing of and accepting Peter’s delegation, assisted at the marriage 
not only validly but licitly. 

(3) James’s course of action is not to be commended. 

In the first place, James is a diocesan official whose duties are 
well-defined and to those duties he should confine himself. 

In the second place, his course of action is based on rather 
lamentable ignorance of the first principles of Canon Law and Moral 
Theology. 





Finally, since he did undertake the management of this marriage 
case, when he was not certain of Peter’s delegation, when he should 
have known that he could not act on his own authority, and when 
he must have known that John could not delegate him, he should 
have telephoned either the bishop or the vicar-general, and one or 
the other would gladly have made him a valid and licit delegate. 





MARRIAGE LAWS OF THE CHURCH 
By STANISLAUS Woywonp, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Marriage Without the Presence of Authorized Priest 


If the Ordinary or the pastor or a priest delegated by them to 
assist at Marriage, according to Canon 1095 and 1096, cannot be 
had or cannot be approached without great inconvenience : 

(1) In danger of death marriage is valid and licit, if contracted 
before witnesses only; apart from the case of the danger of death 
marriage may be contracted also before witnesses only (without 
the presence of the bishop, pastor or delegated priest), provided it 
is prudently foreseen that this state of affairs will last for a month. 

(2) In both cases, if another priest is at hand who can be present 
at the marriage, he must be called and he must assist at the marriage 
together with the witnesses, saving the validity of the marriage 
contracted before witnesses only (Canon 10098). 

In the Canon just quoted the Church provides for exceptional 
cases in which the Ordinary form of marriage is not possible, at 
least not without great inconvenience. The words of Canon 1098 
ate taken partly from the Ne Temere decree, in which provision was 
made for marriage without the assistance of an authorized priest 
in danger of death and in cases of prolonged absence of an author- 
ized priest. Nevertheless, the wording of the Code differs in sev- 
eral very important phrases from the text of the Ne Temere decree. 

The Code states as a general condition for the use of the privi- 
lege to contract marriage without the presence of the local Ordi- 
nary, pastor or delegated priest, that they “cannot be had or cannot 
be approached without great inconvenience.” The evident purpose 
of the law is to cover all cases, the case where the authorized priest 
cannot be called without great inconvenience and the case where 
the authorized priest is in the same place as the parties, but they 
cannot go to him or he to them without great inconvenience. It 
must be a case in which neither the priest can come to the parties, 
nor the parties go to the priest without great inconvenience. The 
reason why the priest cannot get to the parties, or the parties can- 
not get to the priest, is not limited by the Code to any one definite 
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set of circumstances, wherefore it suffices that great inconvenience 
exists to have the priest present at the marriage and that this dif. 
culty, in cases outside the danger of death, is reasonably judged 
as about to last for a month or longer. 





The “grave incommodunv”’ which prevents the parties from going 
to the priest and also prevents the priest from going to the parties 
is something which cannot be defined with mathematical accuracy, 
The very same circumstances may be causing a great inconvenience 
to some persons, while it would not cause any difficulty or great 
sacrifice to others. Thus, for instance, what is difficult to people 
in poor health, or to persons suffering from poverty or laboring 
under very limited means of livelihood, might not be difficult at all 
to persons in good health or to persons blessed with the goods of 
this world. Again, it may be very difficult both for the priest and 
for the parties, to get together in bad weather and with bad roads, 
while in good weather and with good roads it might be a pleasure 
trip. 

Besides the general conditions and circumstances which make it 
very difficult to get a priest or to go to him, there can be any num- 
ber of personal circumstances which cause the difficulty. It is 
quite generally admitted by commentators of the Code that the 
difficulty may be personal and need not be general to entitle the 
parties to the benefit of the concession of Canon 1098. That inter- 
pretation seems to be very reasonable for where the law does not 
distinguish between personal, local, or other general difficulty, we 
have no right to inject a restriction of that kind into the law. 


WITNESSES REQUIRED 


The Code demands witnesses in both cases in which marriage 
may be contracted without the presence of an authorized priest. It 
is certain that at least two witnesses must be present because the 
Code uses the plural noun. The law does not specify any qualifica- 
tions of these witnesses. Therefore, as to the validity of their 
assistance, no other qualifications than those of the natural law are 
required namely, that witnesses should have the use of reason and 
should be actually capable of testifying of their own personal knowl- 
edge to the fact that the marriage in question was contracted. The 
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qualifications which the Code in Canon 1757 requires for witnesses 
in ecclesiastical trials are not demanded for witnesses at marriage, 
pecause there is no reason either in the former law or in the Code 
to apply these requisites to witnesses at marriage. Wherefore chil- 
dren under the age of puberty can be witnesses at marriage, for they 
need not know the full import of the contract they witness, all that 
is required of them is that they are able to testify to the facts which 
they have witnessed. 

Witnesses need not be asked or invited to act as such; it suffices 
if they are present, either accidentally, or intentionally, or by force, 
provided they are present in the common understanding of that 
tem “presence,” and can of their own personal knowledge testify 
to the fact that the marriage was contracted. It seems sufficient if 
they can testify from the facts which they observe that the parties 
contracted marriage; the actual hearing of the words of consent 
does not seem to be necessary. If one wanted to urge that necessity, 
one would never be certain whether he had qualified witnesses at 
his marriage, because a person thoroughly distracted does not hear 
what is being said any more than a deaf person, as far as intelligent 
hearing is concerned ; the mere material hearing is not a human act. 
Again, if the words of consent are spoken in a language which the 
witnesses do not understand, their hearing the words means nothing. 
Still, nobody will seriously assert that such persons could not be 
witnesses at the marriage. 

The question what witnesses may licitly be employed is distinct 
from the question of the validity. The mind of the Church as to 
the persons whom she wants excluded from acting as witnesses is 
clear from decrees like that of the S. Congregation of the Holy 
Office, August 19, 1891 (Collectanea de Prop. Fide, n. 1765), 
which declares that it is not lawful to employ witnesses belonging 
tonon-Catholic sects. The nature of the act, the dignity of the sacred 
contract in which the witnesses play an important part, since their 
presence is required for the validity of the contract, demands that 
the witnesses be true and faithful children of the Church. 


MARRIAGE IN DANGER OF DEATH 


In danger of death, if the bishop, or pastor, or delegated priest 
cannot be had by the parties, marriage may be validly and licitly 
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contracted in presence of witnesses. The Code says “in periculy 
mortis,’ in danger of death, not “in articulo mortis,’ at the point 
of death. Whether there is danger of death in a particular case 
must be judged by reasonable opinion of those concerned. The 
opinion of the physician that there is such danger is, of course, 
sufficient reason to invoke the privilege of Canon 1098. His judg- 
ment as well as that of the parties concerned may be mistaken, but 
it can be safely said that the Code requires no more than an ordi- 
nary reasonable fear that such danger actually exists, since in many 
cases of illness there is no way of ascertaining the danger of death 
with certainty. If one of the parties is in danger of death, this is 
sufficient to entitle them to make use of this concession of the Code, 
as all commentators of the Code admit. 

The Code demands witnesses, two at least, as we saw above. As 
the lay people usually do not know much about these laws of the 
Church, the cases will be rare in which they make use of this privi- 
lege of the law when they cannot get a priest. Besides, if there 
should be a diriment impediment of marriage between the parties, 
they cannot make use of this privilege, because the Code has no 
provision to the effect that the impediments cease in danger of 
death. Whether the opinion of St. Alphonsus followed by many 
theologians, that the impediments cease in a case of necessity by 
the presumed concession of the Church, can be made use of by the 
parties in danger of death, is very doubtful. Everything points to 
the contrary will of the Church not to dispense from the invalidating 
laws in cases of necessity by a general provision. There is Canon 
IOIQ insisting that the pastor who finds one of the parties im 
danger of death is to investigate carefully about the impediments; 
there are other provisions in Canons 1043-1046 granting far- 
reaching faculties to dispense persons in danger of death and in 
the case of necessity. All this, together with the general principles 
of the force of invalidating laws, seems rather to prove that impedi- 
ments do not cease in cases of necessity. 

A priest who is called to the bedside of a person in danger of 
death has, in virtue of Canon 1044, very extensive faculties, if the 
case is so urgent that there is no time to apply to the local Ordinary 
for dispensation, by letter or by approaching him personally, for 
telephone and telegraph are not to be considered as proper means to 
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ask for a dispensation. The priest can dispense from the form of 
marriage, the witnesses, if necessary, and from all impediments of 
ecclesiastical law, except the priesthood and the affinity in the direct 
line arising from consummated marriage. 


MarRIAGE WITHOUT PRESENCE OF PRIEST IN CASES WHERE 
Priest CANNOT BE Hap WitHovuT GreEaT DIFFICULTY 


Marriage may be contracted without the assistance of the bishop, 
or pastor, or delegated priest, outside the danger of death, if the 
parties can neither go to the priest nor the priest to the parties 
without great inconvenience and if one can reasonably foresee that 
this difficulty will continue for a month or longer. There are many 
places in the United States where one priest has charge over an 
immense district, far greater in territorial extent than large dio- 
ceses in Europe. To some of the places the priest can get only a 
few times in a year. In these districts there must be some provision 
for Catholics to marry without the assistance of the priest. The 
Code provides quite satisfactorily for such circumstances, even more 
liberally than the Ne Temere decree had done, for under that decree 
the circumstance that no authorized priest could be had was to have 
existed for a month before marriage without the priest could be 
validly contracted. The Code does not require the difficulty of 
having a priest witness the marriage to have lasted one month; it 
declares that it is sufficient if it can be prudently foreseen that the 
difficulty in getting a priest will last a month. 

In judging whether or not it will be possible to have an author- 
ized priest assist at the marriage within a month, the ordinary and 
usual circumstances of the respective places are to be taken into 
consideration; an unusual and unexpected visit of the priest of the 
district to the place where the parties are need not be taken into 
consideration. On the other hand, if the priest has not been in the 
place of the parties for a month or longer but he is expected to 
make his regular visit within the next month, the parties who now 
have decided to marry must wait for the priest; for the Code rules 
that marriage may be contracted without the presence of an author- 
ized priest, if it can be reasonably foreseen that the priest cannot 
be had within a month. This rule of the Code is just the reygrse 
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of the rule of the Ne Temere decree, in which the month was to be 
figured backwards, not forward, so that the parties could 
without the presence of the priest if he had not been in the place of 
could not be reached for a month past. There is no need remarking 
here that in the cases in which they may marry without the presence 
of the priest, the parties are fully justified to go to a justice of the 
peace or some other officer entitled by law to witness marriages in 
order that their marriage may be recognized by the state. The par- 
ties may also go to a non-Catholic minister, not as a minister of 
religion, but as an officer entitled by the law of our various states 
to witness marriages. This would be lawful only where there is 
no other official who is entitled to witness marriages, and under the 
condition that the parties do not allow the minister to use religious 
ceremonies of his sect (cf. Canon 1063, sec. 3). 

There is some difficulty in determining precisely from what 
moment the space of one month spoken of in Canon 1008 is to be 
figured. The way to apply this rule seems to be from the date 
which the parties have fixed for their marriage. If from that day 
forward it can be reasonably forseen that an authorized priest can- 
not be had within a month, they may marry without the assistance 
of the priest. But one may object and say that people usually do 
not fix the date for their marriage unless they know who will marry 
them, wherefore they will inquire first whether they can have a 
priest before they fix the date of their marriage. If that is the 
case, it is evident that the way suggested above for determining the 
moment from which the month starts is not practicable. Perhaps 
the month should, in this case, be figured from the day on which 
the parties seriously begin to arrange for the day on which they 
want to get married. It can be seen from these considerations that 
it is not easy to say from what day the space of one month should 
be figured. 

Another question arises from that phrase of Canon 1098 which 
reads, “si haberi vel adiri nequeat sine gravi incommodo.” That 
difficulty is whether the parties can contract a valid marriage before 
two witnesses without the presence of an authorized priest, if the 
priest can be present at the marriage without any physical difficulty, 
but on account of the civil law he exposes himself to fine or im 
prisonment or other serious penalty, if he witnesses that particular 
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marriage. Cases can arise where the parties are by the law of the 
Church allowed to marry, but there may be some prohibition of 
the civil law of the respective state which forbids the marriage, and 
in the United States, and as far as we know also in other countries, 
the civil law makes no provision for dispensation from any of its 
laws. An instance of this kind which may easily arise under our 
laws is the case where a Catholic was married outside the Church, 
then the parties separate and begin divorce proceedings. Now, in 
the Church it is a brief process to get a declaration of nullity of 
that marriage from the bishop. The divorce proceedings take a 
good deal of time and after the first decree is granted by the civil 
court, the parties may not marry, in many states, until after the lapse 
of six months, or perhaps longer, when the divorce decree is made 
fnal. Now, if in the meantime there should be an urgent reason 
why one of the parties wants to get married before the final decree 
is issued, the priest cannot assist at that marriage. The question 
is whether a declaration of consent by the parties before two wit- 
nesses would be a marriage according to Canon 1098. The com- 
mentators are divided on the question whether marriage without 
the presence of an authorized priest can be validly contracted in 
such a case. The majority of the authors, who seem to have the 
wording of the Code in their favor, hold that marriage can be 
validly contracted without an authorized priest, because, they say, 
the Code declares that marriage can be thus contracted whenever 
the priest cannot go to the parties nor the parties to the priest with- 
out great inconvenience. No distinction is made of the reasons or 
the causes from which the great difficulty to have the priest witness 
the marriage arises. Against the validity are Noldin, Génicot- 
Salsmans, Wouters, De Smet, Linneborn. 

The few authors who hold this opinion that marriage cannot be 
validly contracted where the penalties of the law keep the priest 
from assisting at the marriage base their opinion on some decisions 
of the S. Congregation of the Sacraments. They are decisions to 
individual dioceses and refer to the Ne Temere decree, which differs 
considerably from the Code. The S. Congregation being consulted 
on the case where the priest cannot assist at a marriage on account 
of the prohibition of the civil law answered, January 31, 1916, that 
outside the danger of death the individual cases should be referred 
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to the Holy See. That decision was given to a particular diocese, 
and it was based on the law of the Ne Temere. The opinion of the 
many authors who hold that the marriage in such cases js valid, 


if contracted before two witnesses, has at least this effect that at 


present the law cannot with certainty be said to demand the pres. 
ence of the priest for the validity of the marriage, it is a dubium 
juris, and until the Holy See has made a definite ruling on this 
point such marriages must be considered valid. 

Finally, Canon 1098 rules that both in danger of death and in 
prolonged absence of an authorized priest, the parties are obliged 
to call any priest near at hand and who can be present, in order that 
he together with the witnesses assist at the marriage. The pres- 
ence of a priest who is not authorized to witness marriages in the 
place where the marriage is contracted is not essential to the val- 
idity; only the presence of the witnesses is required for validity, 
Commentators of the Code discuss the question whether the parties 
are by this law of the Code bound to call a priest who is under cen- 
sure, ¢. g., excommunication, suspension. There can be hardly a 
doubt that the Code wants to oblige the parties to call only sucha 
priest of whom they can reasonably judge that he is in good stand- 
ing. If they know nothing about him except that he seems to bea 
priest, and if at the same time circumstances indicate that there is 
something strange about his being in that place, one cannot sup- 
pose that the Code means to oblige the people to call that priest. 
It is not reasonable to put such a supposition into the law. If the 
priest is known to be under censure, there is less reason to assert 
that the Code obliges the parties to call him, for the Church at most 
allows the faithful under certain conditions to ask the Sacraments 
and sacramentals from a censured priest; if he is an excommunt- 
catus vitandus or if he is excommunicated, interdicted or suspended 
a divinis by sentence of an ecclesiastical court, the faithful may ask 
the Sacraments and sacramentals from him only in danger of death, 
and in a case where no other priest is at hand (cf. Canon 2261). 





COMMUNICATIONS FROM OUR READERS 
I 


To the Editor of THe HomiLetic AND Pastorat REvIEW: 


Father Burke’s reply in the June number of THe HomILetic AND 
PasTORAL REVIEW to my criticism of his article Mixed Marriages 
forces me to ask of you the favor of additional space in your esteemed 
monthly. 

Lest we stray from the point at issue we will do well to keep it 
dearly in mind. In his article Father Burke points to the difference 
between the attitude and teaching of the Church towards birth control, 
and the attitude and conviction of non-Catholics in this respect saying: 
“Therein lies the reason of the Church’s hostility to mixed marriages.” 
It was this statement to which I took exception in my letter, and still 
do. In doing so I said: “I admit that this is indeed the first time I 
ever read that this was one of the reasons why the Church is opposed 
to mixed marriages, but to call it the reason is utterly incorrect.” 
Father Burke’s comment on this is that “he never believed that there 
was a priest in all the world who thought and much less would put 
into print” such words as these. In his opinion I had stultified myself 
before all the world by this statement. Now I will go even further, 
and at the risk of stultifying myself yet more, venture to say that 
Father Burke himself has never read nor can cite a single authorita- 
tive pronouncement of the Church in which the convictions and atti- 
tude of Protestants in the matter of birth control are assigned as a 
reason for her hostility to mixed marriages. I beg to be understood 
correctly, I speak of authoritative pronouncements issued by a pope 
or ecclesiastical council, such as have been made by Pope Pius VII 
to the bishops of France, or by Pope Leo XIII, or by the Council of 
Baltimore. Nor have I been able to find in either Lehmkuhl or Noldin, 
of whom the latter enumerates the six chief reasons why the Church 
prohibits mixed marriages, any mention of birth control as being one 
of them. There may be authors who have advanced this reason, but 
then that would be no declaration of the Church. It is furthermore 
my belief that the Church would not give this as a reason, even though 
Protestants largely believed birth control to be permissible. My reason 
is this: the Church in condemning something usually does so on the 
firm basis of intrinsic reasons, thus she condemns mixed marriages for 
reasons that are inherent in the nature of such marriages. Now birth 
control is certainly not inseparable from mixed marriages. The present 
wave of enthusiasm for birth control will eventually cease to engage 
the attention of men and sink back into the ocean of passing fads and 
fancies. The Church might even warn her children against mixed 
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marriages owing to a widespread practice of that kind prevalent among 
non-Catholics, but then that would be rather per accidens. 


I will briefly allude to a few other things contained in Father Burke's 
reply. He says I should have distinguished between ante factwm and 
post factum when stating that a woman whose husband practiced 
onanism is not necessarily excluded from the Sacraments, as against 
his declaration. I maintain that I made the only distinction applicable 
here, viz., that she could be absolved provided that she did not concyr 
in the sin of her husband. His distinction is not applicable here at all, 
From my admission that I had never read that birth control was one 
of the reasons why the Church prohibits mixed marriages he concludes 
that I must be woefully lacking in knowledge concerning the bonuy 
prolis, which should be safeguarded by the pastor when instructing 
bridal couples before marriage. By what rule of dialectics he is able 
to arrive at this conclusion is a deep mystery. His dissertation on the 
bonum prolis is also irrelevant. He meets my charge of calumniating 
non-Catholics in saying that their low standard of morality offers a 
grave danger to the Catholic girl of losing her virtue during courtship, 
by calling attention to a principle of exegesis that tells us to “interpret 
a passage in the light of the context,” and then quotes himself as hay- 
ing said in the article: ‘“Non-Catholics are not blessed with the gift 
of our faith, yet in justice and charity we must believe they have 
strong convictions about their own faith.” He insinuates that I picked 
out isolated passages and overlooked this sentence. He also gives a 
biblical illustration. First of all the words by which he hopes to save 
himself do not in the least modify or diminish the force of the disparag- 
ing utterances which are not contained in “isolated passages” but make 
up a lengthy paragraph that almost covers all of page 370. Further- 
more, this sentence does not occur in this paragraph, and: therefore 
can have no bearing upon it. Two paragraphs intervene between this 
one and the one in which this sentence is to be found. He there speaks 
of the difficulties presenting themselves after marriage. There is no 
semblance of parity between this whole matter and the biblical illus- 
tration where the two clauses are side by side, forming in fact one and 
the same sentence. There are a number of other discrepancies in his 
reply, but these suffice to show how little material he had wherewith 
to offset my strictures of his article. 

In a letter appearing in the July number of your Review the Bishop 
of Sebastopolis says that the clergy of England think my criticism of 
Father Burke’s article most undeserved. Can it be possible that His 
Lordship and the clergy for whom he speaks endorse all the views s¢t 
forth by Father Burke? I do not think so, for some of the latter’s state- 
ments are obviously incorrect. Hence, it is surprising to me that my 
criticism should be deemed undeserved. Had Father Burke expressed 
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himself with reference to the difference between the attitude of Cath- 
glics and non-Catholics during courtship with reservations and restric- 
tions as does the Bishop in his letter, I should not have taken him to 
task. Moreover, His Lordship speaks of oscula cum mora et ardore 
habita, and other like improprieties indulged in by Protestants during 
courtship, whereas Father Burke speaks of the “fruition of love which 
is for the marriage state alone,” which can mean nothing else but 
coition, and, having this in mind, to say that “for those not of our 
faith, acts are considered lawful and expressions of love, which for 
Catholics are mortally sinful and forbidden,” is a charge too grave 
and unjustifiable to be permitted to stand unchallenged. 





C, F. K. 


(Editorial Note: This discussion is now concluded.) 


II 


To the Editor of THe Homitetic AND Pastorat REvIEw: 


The July issue of THe Homixetic, page 1068, has a commentary 
on the Apostolic Letter of Pius XI to the heads of religious orders 
concerning the education of their students, which begins thus: “The 
Holy Father warns the religious not to insist on the literary and scien- 
tific training of their students to such an extent that the training in 
religious perfection should be neglected, for the Holy Ghost says, 
Vam sunt omnes homines in quibus non subest scientia Dei.’” These 
words are highly opportune. Of what avail are all sciences if piety is 
lacking? Christ, before He made St. Peter the head of Church, asked 
him thrice: “Peter, lovest thou Me?” All titles are of little impor- 
tance, if the love of God and His children are lacking. The Curé d’Ars 
was considered a dunce; he failed several times in his examinations. 
Who is greater than he in the estimation of those who can judge well? 
Who heard more confessions than he? To whom did the great go 
for wisdom and consolation? An effort is being made to develop re- 
tarded vocations. The aspirants may perhaps not be capable of win- 
ning the doctorate in divinity, but they can reach the level of the 
Curé d’Ars, which is the more honorable title. 


RAYMOND VERNIMONT, 
Denton, Texas. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


DEMANDING MANIFESTATION OF CONSCIENCE AND THE Mastzp 
oF NovIcEs 

Question: Canon 530 rules that all religious superiors are strictly forbidden 
to induce persons subject to them in any manner to make to them a manifesta. 
tion of conscience. Now, the question arises whether this Canon forbids also the 
master or mistress of novices to demand a manifestation of conscience or 
whether only the superiors properly so-called are forbidden to do so? 

Macister Novittorum, 

Answer: There are commentators of the Code who with Ver- 
meersch-Creusen (Epitome juris can., vol. I, n. 502) hold that the 
prohibition affects the religious superiors exclusively, not the master 
or mistress of novices. They urge that practically speaking, the 
master or mistress of novices cannot properly train the novices in 
religious life without at times demanding a manifestation of con- 
science of the novices. 


The Code teaches in Canon 6 that the Canons which reénact the 
former law in its entirety should be interpreted according to the 
recognized authorities of the former law; Canon 6 further states 
that in a case of doubt whether some law of the Canons differs from 
the former law, one should not deviate from the former law. Now, 
Canon 530 on the manifestation of conscience is rather brief and 
does not explicitly refer to the decree Quemadmodum of the S. 
Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, December 17, 1890, but the 
two paragraphs of Canon 530 are practically taken from that decree 
without explicitly referring to it. The decree Quemadmodum de- 
manded that all regulations whatsoever in the Constitutions, Direc- 
tories and Manuals of pious Societies and Institutes of women 
who make either simple or solemn vows as well as from the Con- 
stitutions of laical religious organizations of men, in reference to 
the manifestation of conscience, in any manner and under any 
name, should be absolutely cancelled. All customs and usages, no 
matter how ancient, sanctioning the practice of demanding a mani- 
festation of conscience were likewise condemned and forbidden. 
The Code goes one step further than the decree Quemadmodum 
and forbids superiors in clerical religious communities also to ask 
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for a manifestation of conscience, whereas the decree spoke of laical 
organizations only. 

If the Code can be interpreted to mean that the superiors cannot 
demand the manifestation of conscience but the master or mis- 
tress of novices can, the interpretation is against the former decree 
on this matter and at the same time it makes the law of the Code 
illusory and takes from the novices the protection which they 
together with the professed were to enjoy by the decree Quemad- 
modum. A law cannot be explained so as to frustrate its very 


purpose. 


Fictitious MAKING OF PROMISES IN MARRIAGE BETWEEN 
CATHOLIC AND Non-CaTHOLIC 
Question: If a non-Catholic man boasts that the promises which he was 
asked to sign before the marriage to a Catholic were given by him just to please 
the girl and avoid further difficulties in getting married, but that he meant noth- 


ing by signing such promises and never meant to bind himself by them, is the 


dispensation valid? 
PaROCcHUS. 


Answer: It is evident that the will and intention which the 
person making the promises had at the time of making them 
must decide whether he made valid promises. The fact that 
he apparently made the promises by signing them in presence of 
the pastor is indeed prima facie evidence of his having made valid 
promises, but it is only a presumption that the outward signs (words 
or writing) manifest the mind of the person making use of such 
signs. If there are proofs that a person deceitfully made the 
promises, having stated to others that he did not intend to bind 
himself by these promises, he has not made valid promises. Since 
his state of mind at the time of the making of the promise is to 
be ascertained, it is important for the proof of the invalidity of 
the promises that the statements of his intention not to bind himself 
should have been made very close to the time of making the promises. 


If the promises are invalid, the dispensation is invalid. In a 
marriage of a Catholic and a baptized non-Catholic the invalidity 
of the dispensation does, of course, not render the marriage invalid, 
at least not directly. Indirectly the invalidity of the promises may 
tender the marriage invalid, if the Catholic party has told the non- 
Catholic plainly that he or she will contract marriage only under 
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the condition that the non-Catholic makes the required Promises, 
The marriage would be invalid by reason of the non-verification of 
the condition, in virtue of Canon 1092, 4. A marriage of this 
kind has been declared invalid by the Roman Rota. The case is easy 
enough in principle, but the difficulty lies in proving that the Cath. 
olic party truly made the making of the promises by the non-Catholic 
a condition without which the Catholic would not consent to the 
marriage. Undoubtedly in many a mixed marriage this is the frame 
of mind of the Catholic party—not to get married unless his or her 
religious rights and those of the children are guaranteed by the 
non-Catholic; but unless the Catholic party has taken care to express 
that state of mind in no uncertain terms and in presence of people 
who can testify to such statements, the marriage could not be 
declared invalid, though there may be sufficient proof that the 
non-Catholic made no valid promises. 

In a marriage between a Catholic and an unbaptized person 
the invalidity of the promises makes the dispensation invalid, and 
since the dispensation from the impediment of disparity of cult is 
necessary for the validity of the marriage, the invalidity of the 
promises makes the marriage null and void. 

The proof of a person’s state of mind, in our case deceit, is a 
difficult matter, especially when the outward circumstances, the 
written promises, prove the contrary. If, however, the unbaptized 
party did not intend to make any true promises and he admits it 
himself, though it may not be possible to establish proof in the 
ecclesiastical court, the marriage is not valid, for the law of the 
Church in Canons 1061 and 1071 is plain that the Church does 
not dispense from the impediment of mixed religion and of dis- 
parity of cult unless the promises are made. Invalid promises 
cannot count as real promises. It seems that nothing else can be 
done, in case proof of the invalidity of the promises cannot be 
established and it is certain that the promises were not valid, than 
to get a sanatio in radice for the marriage to make certain of its 
validity. 


INSTRUCTION OF PARTIES BEFORE MARRIAGE 


Question: At a recent conference in our diocese the instruction of parties 
before their marriage was discussed, and quite a few priests were in favor of 
relegating that instruction to the confessional. Others thought that our people 
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are, as a rule, sufficiently educated and enlightened, so that they need no in- 
gruction on the rights and duties of the conjugai state. Will you please 
discuss the question in your Review? SACERDOS. 


Answer: The Code of Canon Law has the following: “The 
pastor shall not neglect to teach the parties to be married, accord- 
ing to the diverse condition of persons, the sanctity of the Sacra- 
ment of marriage, the mutual obligations of married people and 
the duty of parents towards the offspring. He shall also admonish 
them to make a good confession before marriage and to receive 
Holy Communion devoutly.” (Canon 1033.) 


It is admitted without controversy by all men of intelligence and 
Christian principle that the proper conduct of persons constituted 
in the marital state is of the greatest importance for the welfare of 
both the nation and the Church. The laws of the civil power 
can at most regulate the external relations of the married parties; 
as to the moral aspect of the marital state the civil authorities are 
well-nigh powerless, the influence of the Church alone can stem 
the tide of immorality and heathen licentiousness, which threaten 
to sweep away the foundations of the Christian home and with 
them the main props of civilized nations. 

The Catholic Church instructed and guided by her Divine 
Founder understands the importance of the married state and has 
had and has at present painstaking and well-considered legislation 
about the marriage of her children. The state does not seem to 
understand the importance of the married state for its own exist- 
ence and welfare. Compare the painstaking formalities of the civil 
law in the transfer of a piece of real estate with the ease and the 
speed with which a civil marriage may be contracted, and one is 
forced to conclude that the marriage contract is not thought worthy 
of as much consideration as a contract about a piece of real estate. 

The Catholic Church has always demanded great caution in the 
conclusion of a marriage contract. Wherefore she has demanded 
and does again demand in the Code that the pastor, besides inves- 
tigating whether the parties are free to marry, should also carefully 
instruct the parties on the mutual rights and duties of the married 
state. As to the manner in which this instruction is to be given, 
the Code enters into no particulars, but the very fact that it 
imposes on the pastor the obligation to instruct shows that the 
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Church wants the instruction to be given outside the confessional 
The confessional is no place for a thorough instruction, People 
are more or less under a strain in those moments; their minds are 
occupied with their confession, and if they have to stay in the 
confessional longer than usual, they become more nervous and think 
more of what the people in church may think about them than of 
what the priest is saying to them. Besides, there is no need of 
surrounding the instruction with the secrecy and privacy of the 
confessional, because the instruction on the rights and duties of 
married persons is of a public character, in as much as the moral 
laws regulating the conduct of married persons regulate a public 
state in society. 





At this time when race suicide and other crimes against the 
moral order of the married state are proclaimed from the house- 
tops by the forerunners of Antichrist, the voice of the ambassador 
of Christ must attempt to drown with power and determina- 
tion the noise of the enemies of Christ rather than hide the law of 
God in a whisper. A dignified exposition of the rights and duties 
of the married state to the parties cannot offend though it may, 
perchance, be unwelcome truth. The parties will at least not have 
the excuse that they did not know better and that they were not told, 

The idea that in our days of enlightenment such instruction has 
become useless or superfluous is not worthy of consideration by 
any serious-minded and intelligent priest. There is perhaps too 
much enlightenment of the wrong kind produced by the fad of 
sex-hygiene, so popular in many public schools. So far it has been 
considered good common sense not to hand a person dangerous 
tools before he is capable of using them, but spiritual blindness is 
the natural consequence and the terrible punishment of the wisdom 
of the world when it elevates itself, like Lucifer, above the wisdom 
of God. 


ENROLLMENT OF NAMES OF PERSONS RECEIVED INTO CONFRA- 
TERNITIES AND SOCIETIES 


Question: Where various confraternities are established in a parish, for. 
instance, the Sodality, the Apostleship of Prayer, Holy Name Society, and the 
Scapulars are given, is it sufficient to make one entry under the heading of these 
various societies, or must the names be entered separately under each single 
heading? PASTOR. 
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Answer: The Code in Canon 694 states first that the reception 
into confraternities and societies is to be done according to the 
method prescribed by each confraternity or society; second, that 
the names of members received must always be entered in the special 
register of that confraternity or society, and that this enrollment 
js necessary for the validity of the reception in confraternities 
strictly so called. These confraternities are erected by the authority 
of the bishop of the respective diocese, and form a legal body with 
oficers elected by the organization. The S. Congregation of the 
Holy Office, April 23, 1914, published a concession of Pope Pius X, 
by virtue of which the faithful who are received into any confra- 
ternity or society gain the indulgences granted to that confraternity 
or society, even though their names were never entered on the roll, 
no matter for what reason such entry was neglected. The decree, 
however, insists that the entry is to be made by the director of the 
confraternity or society. This decree still holds goods for all socie- 
ties, except those associations which are established after the man- 
ner of a legal body, for in these the Code rules that the entering of 
the names on the roll of the association is essential for valid 
reception. 


The various decrees which speak of the entering of the names 
seem to suppose that each association has a special book or register 
of its own. It has been generally conceded by decree of September 
25, 1845, that the entering of the names on the roll of the associa- 
tion need not be done by the director or by the priest who receives 
persons into the confraternity or society, but may after the proper 
reception be made by anyone else, priest or lay person. Whether 
it suffices to enter the name of a person received into several con- 
fraternities or societies once, and state that he was received into 
such and such associations is not certain. 


REASON FOR ABSOLVING FROM PAPAL CENSURES WITHOUT 
SPECIAL FACULTIES 


Question: In a dispute regarding the meaning of Canon 2254 of the Code 
stating that absolution from the Papal reserved cases may be given by any 
confessor “si durum sit penitenti in statu gravis peccati permanere per tempus 
necessarium ut superior competens provideat,” Father N. holds that “durum” 
tannot be taken as meaning merely the hardship arising from the condition of 
being in mortal sin, but that there is necessary likewise a hardship extrinsic to 
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that of remaining in mortal sin, eg., the hardship of foregoing his customary 
Communion in the case of a frequent communicant. Father M., on the other 
hand, insists that the wording of the Canon is definite, and should be taken 
strictly, citing Noldin (1920, vol. III, 364, d), Arregui (1922, 614, 1 and 617, 2) 
Telch (1920, p. 287, n. 33, 2, e), as evidently holding this view, namely thet a 
penitent who fully realizes the gravity of his sin, and the evil of his condition 
of soul, and earnestly desires to be restored to the friendship of God, may be 
absolved from the Papal reserved cases by virtue of this Canon. Which opinion 


is correct? OrpINAnpus, 

Answer: Much harm is done by a wrong application of princi- 
ples. If we concede that Canon 2254 should be strictly interpreted, 
we object to the wrong understanding of the term “strict” inter- 
pretation. It does not mean that one has a right to restrict the 
meaning of the plain words of the law. The generous concession 
which the Code makes in favor of unfortunate persons who have 
fallen into a Papal reserved case and regret their sin must not be 
taken from them by an interpretation that is no explanation of the 
terms of the law, but an arbitrary change of the law. Even if the 
great majority of the commentators of the Code were silent on this 
matter, one could safely take the wording of Canon 2254 in their 
plain and obvious meaning that the confessor can absolve from the 
Papal reserved cases, if it is hard for the penitent to wait for abso- 
lution during the time that it takes the confessor to get the faculty 
from the Holy See or, if he has faculties, from the bishop, to 
absolve the penitent. Nothing else is required. There is no neces- 
sity of quoting authors since the commentators of the Code are 
practically unanimous in the interpretation that no extrinsic hard- 
ship which makes it “durum” for the penitent to wait for the abso- 
lution is required. The purpose of the law is not frustrated by this 
benign concession of the Code, since the Code imposes the obliga- 
tion on the penitent to have recourse through the confessor to the 
Holy See or to the bishop, if he has the faculty to absolve, so that 
the authorities may impose the penance. 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 








ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


Te KNIGHTS OF CoLUMBUS OF AMERICA BuILD SANCTUARY 
AT RoME In Honor oF St. PETER 


The Holy Father, in a Motu Proprio, states that the Knights of 
Columbus of America could not have done anything more pleasing 
to him than to offer to build the oratory which is planned to stand 
on the property where the sacred Papal Palaces are located, between 
the Hospice of St. Mary, the Holy Office and the wall of Pope 
Leo IV. That location is right at the door of the new and popu- 
lated quarters of workmen. It is to be called the “Oratory of St. 
Peter.” The chapel is specially to serve for the young folks of 
that district, and facilities will be provided in connection with the 
plant for the recreation of the youth. One section of the plant is 
to be for men, and will be in charge of the clergy of the City of 
Rome, and the other for women, which is to be in charge of the 
Daughters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul. The president of 
the entire plant shall be nominated by the present Supreme Pontiff 
and his successors (Motu Proprio of Pope Pius XI, March 25, 
1924; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XVI, p. 177). 


PROFESSORS OF SACRED SCRIPTURES IN SEMINARIES 


The Holy Father states that in the Catholic Church the study 
of the Sacred Scriptures has always held an important place from 
the earliest times of the Church to the present day. Since non- 
Catholics and rationalists have gone so far as to deny the authority 
of the Sacred Writings and to attribute errors to the inspired Word 
of God, it has become all the more necessary for Catholics to defend 
the Sacred Scriptures, and for the clergy, both secular and religious, 
to be well trained in the study of this important subject. 

The Biblical Commission and the Biblical Institute in Rome were 
founded by the Holy See for the advancement of the biblical studies, 
and this Commission has repeatedly insisted that the professors of 
the Sacred Scriptures should be chosen with great care. Now, the 
Supreme Pontiff orders as follows: 

(1) The academic degrees given after examination by the Bibli- 
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cal Commission or the Biblical Institute confer the same rights ang 
have the same canonical effects as the degrees in Sacred Theol 
or in Canon Law given by any Papal school or Catholic Institute 

(2) The benefice to which the duty of explaining the Sacreq 
Scriptures to the people is attached by law shall not be conferreq 
on any one unless he holds, besides the other requisites, a licentiate 
or doctorate in Sacred Scripture. 

(3) Nobody shall be a professor of Sacred Scripture in semi. 
naries, unless he has taken the special course in Sacred Scripture 
and has legitimately obtained his academic degrees from the Bibli- 
cal Commission of the Biblical Institute. We decree that the title 
of the baccalaureate given by the Biblical Institute to those who 
have followed a two years’ course at that Institute suffices to en- 
title one to teach Scripture and also to obtain the benefice spoken 
of in No. 2, saving the right to give preference to those who hold a 
licentiate or doctorate in this science. 

(4) The supreme superiors of religious orders and other religious 
organizations shall know that we want all, or at least one, of their 
students who are studying theology either at Rome or elsewhere, 
and whom they judge best qualified for the study of Sacred Scrip- 
ture, to be sent to the school of the Biblical Institute after finishing 
their course in theology. 

(5) The bishops shall do the same, and they will please us very 
much if they see to it that scholarships are provided by them so 
that one or more priests of each diocese may be maintained at Rome 
while they attend the Biblical Institute for the purpose of obtaining 
degrees from that school. 

(6) What we have exhorted the bishops to do, we confirm by our 
own example, donating 200,000 Italian lire from the annual interest 
on which two priests can be maintained while they are taking the 
course at the Biblical Institute, and the S. Congregation of Semi- 
naries and Universities shall have the administration of this fund. 
The same S. Congregation shall have charge of the execution of 
the regulations of this Motu Proprio and shall in its discretion 
apply these laws (Motu Proprio of Pope Pius XI, April 27, 1924; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XVI, p. 180). 





STANISLAUS Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 





fHiomiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of September 


THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Not Reliance on the Law But Faith in Christ Justifies 
By Mer. C. F. THomas, LL.D. 


“The just man liveth by faith”. 


SYNOPSIS. I. Justification and sanctification are not by the Law, but by 
Faith in Christ. 

II. The Law of Moses was of promise; was given not to confer 
holiness or justification of itself, but because of faith in 
the Redeemer to come. The blessedness promised to the 
seed of Abraham was to be attained by faith in Him Who 
was to come, not by mere observance of law. 

. Justification means an interior change in the soul; the recep- 
tion of the grace of God through the merits of Christ; 
by which grace the soul becomes the dwelling of the Holy 
Spirit and a new life is imparted. 

Faith in Christ brings about justification and sanctification 
by infusing a power which enables the soul to feel that its 
sins are forgiven and that strength is given to work to- 
wards eternal life. 

. Neither conscience of itself, nor any apparent exactitude in 
the mere observance of law can confer holiness. 

Human nature must be changed or controlled ;—only by faith 
in Christ and in the ordinances He left for the infusion 
of divine grace. 


JuDAIzING CONTENTION IN CHURCH OF GALATIA 


The Church to-day, in the selection from the writings of St. 
Paul to the Galatian Christians, presents to us thoughts similar to 
those she presented on the Fourth Sunday of Lent. I speak of 
the Church in the feminine gender because she is always a tender 
mother to us. St. Paul in this perhaps the most thrilling, brilliant 
and important of all his writings addresses himself to those among 
his converts who were asserting that holiness or perfection of life, 
grace and justification before God, the controlling of natural per- 
versity and conquering of sin, were to be obtained by the observance 
of the laws binding on the Jews—if not entirely at least mainly 
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or essentially. Sanctification or salvation—all the blessings which 
had been promised by God were dependent upon the keeping of the 
Law. Faith in Christ was important and necessary, but the Mosaic 
observances were none the less channels of heavenly favor anq 
means of personal holiness. Thus contended those who were af. 
fected by Judaizing tendencies and who were numerous among the 
Christians of Galatia. 





THE APOSTLE’S REFUTATION 


But St. Paul, with mingled tones of indignation and love, re 
futed the contention and labored to prove that the benefits of 
Christ’s religion were to be received through Faith in Him, and not 
by the works of the Law: “By the works of the law shall no man 
be justified: for if righteousness is to be attained through the law, 
then did Christ die in vain”. The promise made to Abraham that 
“in Him (that is, in Him who was to come, in Christ) all the na- 
tions should be blessed” was to be fulfilled by faith in Him; the 
Law was not able to fulfill or to give that blessedness. All the 
Law could do was to curse such as violated its commands: it could 
not give power to fulfill them: it could confer no grace by which 
man might obtain strength from God to overcome his nature so that 
he could observe the Law to his justification. For the “just man 
liveth by faith”; that faith is in Christ and through that faith in 
Christ will come to all the blessing promised to Abraham. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE LAW 


The Old Law, with its observances and precepts, St. Paul goes 
on to say, was excellent in its time and purpose: he does not con- 
demn the Law altogether. God gave it that men might be led to the 
Christ that by faith they might be justified. It was, as St. Chrysos- 
tom explains, “to convince the Jews and to show them their offenses: 
for since the Jews did not perceive their own sins, and not perceiv- 
ing them had no desire for the remission of them, God gave the 
law revealing their wounds, that they might long for the physician’, 
who is Christ to come. Or as someone else has it, “It awakens 
the conscience in man, makes it impossible for him any more to sit 
blindly without realizing the evil of what he is doing, and most of 
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all it shows him his powerlessness to rise above his sins by his own 
eforts’. Abraham and the other good and holy men who lived be- 
fore Christ were justified by faith: their faith was in Him whom 
God promised to send and in whom all nations were to be blessed. 
“Abraham believed, and his faith was reckoned unto him for right- 
eousness”. The law was damnatory, temporary, mediate, educa- 
tional. It was supplementary, parenthetical, provisional, mandatory. 
The Promise, not the Law, was the primary and original element of 
Judaism. The fulfillment of the Promise and not of the Law, was to 
confer the blessings expected. Faith in Christ is the source of 
righteousness. And Christ is the fulfillment of the Law. So St. 
Paul’s conclusion is: eternal life, justice or supernatural holiness is 
and was impossible without that faith, and the unsearchable riches 
of Christ are not a recompense for the observance of the Mosaic law. 


Wuat Is JUSTIFICATION? 


We must now understand what is meant by justification or jus- 
tice—by grace and sanctification or holiness, by eternal life and hap- 
piness. We meet these words and ideas constantly in our reading 
of Catholic books of devotion, and in expositions of Catholic teach- 
ings. All these words signify for us a condition of the soul when it 
becomes a child of God and heir of heaven; when it is raised above 
the state of being, activities and destiny proper to a creature and 
made to share in a supernatural life—to be, as St. Peter says, “‘par- 
taker of the divine nature’. You know that when we are un- 
baptized or when we are in mortal sin, we are objects of God’s 
wrath; God does not look upon us with any favor or love. Our 
souls are deprived of beauty, strength, innocence, power; they are 
as it were dead, because deprived of spiritual life. Nothing in 
them can bring God to love them. They have no right to what 
God in the beginning created the human soul to be—no right or 
hope to eternal happiness—no right or hope to a home in heaven 
with God after death. No act of the soul can merit from God any 
kind of a reward which could stand as a passport of God’s favors 
or God’s blessings. But the soul can pass from that awful condi- 


tion, and by Baptism or by contrition and absolution can ascend to 
a higher plane of life; it can become conscious of God’s love and 
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of the inflowing of a new life which is the result of the action of 
the Holy Spirit; this Holy Spirit inhabits the soul according to 
the Apostle’s saying: “Know ye not that ye are the temples of God 
and the Spirit of God dwelleth in you”. Or again according to our 
Saviour’s promise: “If ye love Me, My Father will love you, and 
I will love you, and We shall come and take up our abode with 
you”. This state of the soul is called supernatural—a condition 
added to its natural elements; this state is called a union with God 
in some high and divine manner. God created the first man and 
woman in that state; and we have to get back to that state if we 
expect ever to arrive where our intimate longings would lead Us, or 
where our faculties and the intuitions of our nature prove to be our 
original destiny. 





How FaitH 1n Curist Brincs Tuis Asout 


Only faith in our Blessed Lord, Jesus Christ, can bring this about, 
For St. Paul tells us that “grace and truth are through Jesus 
Christ”. How? We believe and know that Jesus Christ is the 
Son of God—divine as divine can be—and that He came from 
heaven, through an ineffable and miraculous conception and birth, 
to save us and to inundate us or our souls with a new life; we believe 
that He died on the Cross to obtain for us the remission of our sins, 
that He thereby paid the price of our redemption and suffered the 
penalty for sin,—by which offering or sacrifice on the Cross He 
blotted out the divine decree of banishment against us for sin,— 
and that His satisfaction for sin enables us to be convinced that our 
sins are forgiven. The merits of His death are applied to us and 
through those merits we obtain an infusion of what we call divine 
grace, by which our souls are radically changed, interiorly reno- 
vated, and the germs of a new life instilled through the Holy Spirit, 
who is given to us. We believe that because of and through that 
heavenly grace imparted or given to the soul we attain power to 
perform acts which are pleasing to God and for which God will re 
ward us with eternal life and blessing. We are not cognizant of 
the exact nature of that grace: but we believe it to be some pat- 
ticipation in the divine nature, as St. Peter assures us, and we are 
perfectly confident that it works in us a wonderful change so that 
we are different beings from what we were before. Without that 
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grace We could not be acceptable to God; but with it, we are not 
only acceptable to Him, but we can do acts and elicit motions of 
the soul which will draw down additional favors and gifts. Through 
that grace our sins are forgiven, and by it we are strengthened 
to overcome and conquer sin in the future. By it we shall be able 
to observe the divine law of Christ, obey His commandments and 
resist temptation. Without it we can do nothing meritorious of 
eternal life. Union with God which this grace effects is the source 
of our hope that one day we shall be with Him in heaven. Now 
faith in Christ as the Son of God and in the efficacy of His merits 
alone can get all this for us. 


REAL AND TRUE GOODNESS IMPOSSIBLE OTHERWISE 


You must not imagine that you can be good and holy by simply 
following your conscience. Conscience is indeed a good guide, if 
it be educated in the right principles. There are many people who 
think to follow conscience, whose conscience is wrongly educated 
or not supplied with the right principles. Our conscience must be 
informed in accordance with the standards of Jesus Christ: His 
teachings must be the foundation of its judgments, the source of 
_ its light, the aim of its endeavors and the spirit of its decisions. His 
is infallible truth; and no way can be right which is not directed 
according to this truth. If our conduct or our actions deviate in 
the least from what He taught and commanded, it cannot work in 
us any holiness or goodness, because what we do then cannot please 
Him or His Father. We must beware of false consciences; and 
false consciences are those which are founded on or directed by 
spirit and teachings and principles contrary to what our Blessed 
Saviour delivered to His Apostles, and through them to His Church. 

Again perhaps you are imbued with the idea that you can be 
good and holy—that you can be clean and pure, upright and honest 
and just, loving and kind, prayerful and religious without any great 
faith in Christ and without any efforts to win, by that faith, divine 
grace in your souls; that you do not need to make use of what Our 
Lord left us as sacraments for the infusion and increase of that 
grace. But do not deceive yourselves; we cannot observe even the 
Ten Commandments by our own unaided or natural strength. You 
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may think that your own will is strong enough, or that some natural 
motives of expediency or public decency are powerful enough to 
keep you in the straight way. But such is an absolute illusion, 
Unless God helps us—and He helps us by His grace—we cannot 
fulfill that law which even a right conscience may dictate to ys 
Much less can we be capable of the sacrifices which the Christian 
law demands, and renounce all those things which stand in the way 
of our realization of the mind of Christ in our lives. Solomon in the 
Book of Wisdom declares: “I knew that I could not otherwise be 
continent, except God gave it”. The same is true all through the 
range of moral duties and supernatural endeavors. Faith in Christ 
and in the grace which He gives through His ordinances, because 
of His supereminent merits as the Son of God, makes us holy, 
justified and sanctified, and infuses into our souls power to raise 
ourselves to ever closer union with Him even here. 





GuARD AGAINST PRESENT Day ERROR 


With these thoughts which are solid, and which the great St. 
Paul exposed in his own tense, brilliant and logical style, you will 
be able to fortify yourselves against errors which are prevalent 
among people around you. For there is everywhere a distinct pur- 
pose to make men believe that goodness, or holiness or sanctifica- 
tion consists in absolute obedience to laws which the civil govern- 
ment enacts, or which are being borrowed from the Puritans of old 
and from the Jews of still more ancient date. All morality and all 
honor and sanctification is to be conferred by such observance. Man 
needs no more. At least humanity will be better served than by any 
rigid faith in Christ and His religion. The motives appealed to 
and invoked are patriotism or love of humanity; and the force is 
to be police or governmental repression. Now take it for sure and 
certain that none of this will make the world any better or men 
individually more moral, religious, and holy. The world will be 
as men and women are; and men and women will be no better un- 
less a change be effected in human nature. And human nature 


will not be changed or controlled unless in man and women be rooted 
a deep faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, and unless they be inspired or 
encouraged to take Him as the absolute divine pattern, and labor 
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to bring into themselves all the supernatural graces and strength 
His merits obtained by the divine sacrifice on the Cross. 


Wuat WE Must Do 


In the first place men and women need most of all the conscious- 
ness of sin forgiven and reconciliation effected with the heavenly 
Father. This cannot be without true and genuine faith in Christ. 
They must labor to apply to themselves the redemption He acquired 
for them: It is not enough for them to think that His justice fs 
imputed to them. They must “fill up those things that are wanting 
of the sufferings of Christ”. 

In the next place they must recognize the insufficiency of nature 
or natural motives to enable them to fulfill even the essentials of 
law both divine and human. Something more powerful and higher 
than love of humanity or patriotism; something stronger than ex- 
pediency or public decency must be the incentives. Something 
divine must confer the power and strength to conquer the per- 
versity of our nature and weakness of will. Away from faith in 
Christ and confidence in the hopes He inspires and the promise of 
his abiding presence in the soul through the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit there can be nothing but despair, weakness and failure. But 
He will give right and divine principles to guide, proper motives to 
inspire and the confidence of sufficient strength to fulfill and to do. 

St. Paul is himself a brilliant illustration. He ascribes what he 
became to the grace of God. “By the grace of God I am what I 
am; and His grace has not been made void in me”. And again he 
says: “Not that we are sufficient to think anything of ourselves, 
as of ourselves; but our sufficiency is of God”. It runs all through 
the writings of this great Apostle:—Faith in Christ is everything; 
hope in Him is everything; love for Him is the absolute law. Out- 
side of Him there is and can be nothing. What grace did to St. 
Paul through his faith in Christ, that must the same faith bring to 
us each and all; and that faith alone will bring to the world—to 
society, to civilization, to governments—what they all need, desire 
and long for. God is said to be on the side of order, law and re- 
spectibility ; but to secure and maintain this in our lives and in the 
life of society, correspondence with God’s grace present in the soul 
and acting on the mind, heart and will is necessary. 





FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Divine Providence 
By H. Dunstan Pozzi, D.D., O.S.B. 


“His eyes are upon the ways of men, and He considereth all their steps” 
(Job. «xxiv, 21), 


SYNOPSIS. I. Drawback of abstract names for God. Doctrine of Diving 
Providence meets the difficulty. 
II. Divine Providence taught 
(a) by Christ, arguing from less to greater, 
(b) by reason,—it follows from 
4. God’s creative wisdom. 
it. His knowledge and power. 
III. Extent of Divine Providence: 
(a) touches all details of life, 
(b) covers all trials. 
IV. Conclusion. Trust in God. 


There are some titles which we use in naming God that have the 
effect of making Him seem very far removed from our daily lives, 
He is the Creator, the Infinite Good, the Eternal, the Almighty, 
Such titles with their suggestion of abstract qualities create the im- 
pression of a Being dwelling far beyond the range of human cor- 
cerns, and this has the effect of lessening in our prayers the sense 
of reality. We are inclined to forget the great truth of the per- 
sonality of God and His individual interest in each of us. 


DIVINE PROVIDENCE SHOws Gop NEaR TO Us 


Such a state of mind is a sad drawback to us in our service of 
God, and it is of the greatest importance that we should do our 
best to realize how very near God is to us in every moment of our 
existence. This fact, that He cares for us individually, is insisted 
on by our Lord in the discourse given in to-day’s Gospel. It is the 
statement of the great truth of God’s divine providence of which the 
Council of the Vatican says, “God by His providence watches over 
and rules all that He has made, reaching from end to end mightily 
and ordering all things sweetly’. 

We are familiar with the truth of creation, that from nothing but 
His own power God produced all things; we also know the teaching 
of the Church that God created our individual souls, each by a dis 
tinct creative act. The latter truth brings us close into touch with 
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God, and we do well to realize that the hand of God has formed 
by this special act that soul which is the centre of our being. But 
what after that creation? Do I realize how that statement of the 
Vatican Council tells of a constant watch and control exercised by 
the great God of the universe over all the details of my life during 
the whole of my existence, directing it in conformity with the hu- 
man nature He has given me? 





CuRIsT’s ARGUMENT FOR DIVINE PROVIDENCE 


This is one of the lessons of to-day’s Gospel. Our Lord uses an 
argument from the less to the greater. The birds of the air teach 
the lesson. They are provided with food by God, who knows all 
that concerns them, for, “Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? 
and not one of them shall fall on the ground without your Father” 
(Matt. x, 29). The flowers of the field are clothed by their Maker 
with a glory comparable with that of Israel’s most glorious king,— 
these perishable flowers that fade and are burnt. If the birds and 
the flowers are thus cared for, what of man,—that creation of God 
which is highest in order in the world? To him, we are told, all 
these other things are subject. “Thou hast subjected all things 
under his feet’? (Ps. viii. 8). The argument is clear and convincing 
so that our Lord gently upbraids His disciples, “How much more 
you, O ye of little faith!”, for “His eyes are upon the ways of men, 
and He considereth all their steps” (Job xxxiv, 21). 


THE CREATOR’S CARE FOR His CREATURES 


That God watches over every detail of my life is also manifest 
if I use the light of reason which He has given me. This is sug- 
gested by the words of the Vatican Council in teaching the provi- 
dence of God, for there it is said that God watches over and rules 
all things that He has made. Thus, once we believe in God as the 
Creator of all things and in His infinite wisdom and goodness, we 
must accept the truth of His continuous care for the work of His 


hands, It is contrary to our idea of true wisdom that works should 
be worthy of production and afterwards be neglected. If God has 
created me, I must be worthy of His attention. The conclusion 
that His wisdom, because it is infinite, must extend to all things 
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whatsoever, is stated by the Council adapting the words of Scrip. 
ture, for “(the wisdom of God) reacheth from end to end mightily, 
and ordereth all things sweetly” (Wisd. viii, 1). 





THE PERFECTION OF DIVINE PROVIDENCE 


Providence, which has been described as the watching over and 
ruling of all things, is also defined as the action of God concerned 
with “the ordering of things to an end or purpose”. Now this 
ordering or arranging of things includes two elements, namely 
knowledge which can plan and power which can execute. We know 
by experience the sad results of ignorance, how often our endeavors 
fail because this or that detail has been overlooked in our plan. All 
have tasted the delights of building castles in the air,—grandiose 
schemes of enterprise crowned by dramatic success,—and all have 
seen such airy creations scattered like a cloud by the realization of 
our impotence. Ignorance and impotence bring our plans to nought, 
but when we think of God’s providence we know that here is a De- 
signer whose knowledge is infinite and whose power knows no limit, 


DIVINE PROVIDENCE EXTENDS TO EVERYTHING 


We must bring home to ourselves that this fact of divine provi- 
dence is a matter personal to ourselves. My life in all its details 
was a matter of concern to the infinite God from all eternity: 

Ere suns and moons could wax and wane, 


Ere stars were thundergirt, or piled 
The heavens, God thought on me his child. 


Everything without exception in our lives is of account before God. 
This we often forget and hence fail to bring God intimately into 
our lives. If I realize the fact that God considers everything | 
think or do, it will make my prayers much more real and earnest. 
There are those who would limit their prayers to those matters 
which they judge important in their lives, as they consider all else 
trivialities unworthy of a place in their intercourse with the Deity. 
But who would dare to talk of less or greater when treating of 
intercourse with the infinite Being, who has deigned to plan my 
whole life in everything and made it possible for me to use every 
moment of it and every one of its incidents to the minutest for the 
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sanctification of my soul? If the realization of the unbounded 
providence of God, that “He made the little and the great, and He 
hath equally care of all” (Wisd. vi, 8), leads me to turn instinctive- 
ly to Him in the smallest details of everyday life then I have a sure 
safeguard for the well-being of my soul. 





DIVINE PROVIDENCE TEACHES CONFIDENCE IN TRIALS 


A strong faith in divine providence will produce another result 
which will be a great help and consolation in life. It will teach us 
a great trust in God in the midst of all our trials. The sufferings 
and sorrows that we have to face, how do they fit in with this doc- 
trine of God’s watchful care? To answer this we have to bear in 
mind the fundamental truth that the end for which we are made 
is the union of our souls with God in heaven. My soul and its 
interests must be for God and for me the first concern; if its inter- 
ests clash with those of the natural man, then these latter must give 
way. We do not for a moment question the wisdom of the man who 
asks the surgeon to amputate a limb in order to save his life. God, 
the all powerful and all wise, has a perfect knowledge of our lives. 
He sees them as a whole and so knows the necessity of this or that 
affiction for our well-being and it is His love for us that makes 
Him use the “pitiful-pitiless knife’. The Christian revelation 
shows the use and value of adversity, how it can work the salvation 
and the greatest perfection of the soul. Thus the doctrine of divine 
providence keeps before the sufferer a source of consolation and 
confidence. When God asks of us hard things, let us remember 
the great confidence of Abraham in his hour of trial when God said 
tohim, “Take thy only begotten son Isaac whom thou lovest * * 
thou shalt offer him for a holocaust” (Gen. xxii, 2). Not only did 
it mean the sacrifice of his dearest, but also the end of that glory 
promised by God that his descendants should be numbered as the 
stars of heaven. He accepted the trial, trusting in God, and we 
know how God dealt with him. 


Trust IN Gop 


Let us therefore to-day with the Gospel lesson before us renew 
our act of faith in the divine providence, praying God that we may 
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ever have this truth in our hearts, teaching us to turn to Him in 
loving confidence in all the concerns, great and small, of our lives, 
Let us pray especially that when His hand seems heavy upon a 
we may have the light and strength to say in perfect trust with 
Job, “Although He should kill me, I will trust in Him” (Job 
Xlii, 15). 





FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Spiritual Death 
By W. F. CunnincuHam, C.S.C. 


“And he that was dead sat up and began to speak. And He delivered him in 
his mother” (Luke vit. 16). 

THEME: Mortal sin is spiritual death, but spiritual resurrection is promised 
to all who “live and believe.” 


SYNOPSIS 
A-pproach 
I. This miracle recalls: 
I. The restoration to life of the daughter of Jairus, 
2. The resurrection of Lazarus, 
3. Our Lord’s Resurrection. 
II. Symbols of three classes of persons guilty of mortal sin. 
B-ody 
I. Spiritual Death: 
1. Daughter of Jairus; image of sinner who “immediately” returns 
to grace, 
2. Son of widow of Naim; the sinner who delays this return, 
3. Lazarus; the confirmed sinner. 
II. Spiritual Resurrection: 
1. Lazarus; “I am the resurrection and the life.” No case hopeless, 
2. Widow's son. “And he delivered him to his mother.” Return 
to Mother Church. 
3. Daughter of Jairus, “The maid rose up and watxen.” The 
converted saint. . 
C-onclusion 
I. Meaning for ourselves: 
1. Fear of mortal sin, 
2. And venial, “He that contemneth small things shall fall by 
little and little’ (Eccls. xix. 1). 
II. Perseverance: “And He bid them give her to eat.” Food for life 
everlasting. 


A 
THREE RESURRECTIONS 


I. The story of the restoration to life of the son of the widow 
of Naim told so touchingly in to-day’s Gospel, to which you have 
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just listened, recalls vividly to mind three other occasions when 
our Lord demonstrated His wonderful power of dominion over 
death. Sometime previous a certain ruler of the synagogue had 
approached Him with this pathetic appeal: “Lord, my daughter 
iseven now dead. But, come, lay Thy hand upon her and she shall 
live’ (Matt. ix. 18). And the Gospel narrative goes on to tell us 
that Jesus went with him to his house, and “when the multitude 
was put out,” entering in He took his daughter by the hand and 
sid to her, “Maid, I say to thee, arise, and immediately she arose 
and walked” (Mark v. 41). On another occasion, towards the 
dose of our Lord’s public life, just before His triumphant entry 
into Jerusalem, occurred the miracle of the resurrection of Lazarus. 
This was the most wonderful of all of His public displays of power, 
since the dead man had already been four days in the tomb, and 
decomposition had set in. The most wonderful of all, except one, 
namely, His own resurrection, when, through His own power, 
after three days in the tomb, as He had prophesied, He returned to 
life again, and in the words of St. Paul “death was swallowed up 
in victory.” 


SYMBOLISM 


II. Without doubt, dear people, our Holy Mother the Church, 
in selecting these passages to be read to her children assembled on 
Sunday for divine worship, has in mind to bring vividly before 
us the all-important fact, of which we are so prone to be unmindful, 
namely, that one day we too must pass from this life, one day we 
too must die. Every action of every day of our lives should be 
a preparation for that passage. But, dear people, there is another 
thought our Holy Mother the Church would have us consider at 
this time. There is another kind of a death besides that of the 
body. The death of the soul through mortal sin is more terrifying 
in its import, and more dreadful in its decision, if the condition 
temains permanent. And these three instances in which our Lord 
displayed His divine power to restore to life young people who 
had departed from this world, and extended His mercy and kind- 
ness to those whom they had left behind, suggest three degrees of 
Spititual death, if, indeed, we have any right ‘to speak of degrees 
of mortal sin, when one act alone of this nature cuts us off com- 
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pletely from the friendship of God. Perhaps we might better say 
they suggest three classes of persons who unhappily have imitated 
the rebellious hosts of Heaven, and for the moment at least have 
joined their voices to the cry of Satan, “I will not serve.” 





B 
SPIRITUAL DEATH 


(1) Let us recall on the occasion of the restoration to life of 
the daughter of Jairus that when our Lord addressed to her 
these words, “Maid, I say to thee, arise,” “tmmediately,” the 
Gospel tells us, “the maid arose and walked” (Mark v. 42). Here 
we have pictured for us the unhappy lot of those who, carried of 
in a moment of weakness by a burst of anger, or a sudden onrush 
of passion, or who through a long series of little sins have gradu. 
ally lost the sensitiveness and delicacy of conscience which would 
have kept them from a grievous sin, finally take the fatal step that 
plunges them into the abyss they have not seen opening at their 
feet. But this class of persons once their eyes are opened, recoil 
in horror from the deed they have committed. They hasten to 
take advantage of the means provided for reconciling themselves 
with their offended God; like the girl in the Gospel story, they rise 
“immediately,” and walk steadfast in the path of virtue, deter- 
mined from this time on that no unguarded moment will betray 
them again. 


THE SINNER WuHo DELAYs REPENTANCE 


(2) The second class of persons which we will distinguish 
among those so unhappy as to become guilty of mortal sin are not 
so fortunate as the first. Repeated acts of a grievous nature have 
dulled their vision, blinded them to the seriousness of their state 
of soul. Sometimes they may even come -regularly to mass, thus 
making a pretense of living in the friendship of God, unaware, or 
perhaps better, forgetful of the fact that every good act they per 
form is sterile with regard to generating God’s grace in their 
behalf, and hence without merit for eternal salvation. But approach 
the sacrament of confession they will not, or at best, only after a 
long interval of time, and then carried along by the force of custom, 
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as at Easter time, or driven on by the pressure of family or 
friends, who, better than they, see the true condition of their soul. 
These are almost despaired of by family and friends; they not only 
are spititually dead, they are in the process of being prepared for 
burial. The mourners have arrived, the lamentations have begun, 
and like the son of the widow of Naim, they are being carried 
out for burial. At this moment happily, through some special 
intervention of God’s grace, some favor granted in return for.a 
good act performed before they had severed themselves from the 
friendship of God, or in answer to the prayer of someone who has 
been storming Heaven for their conversion, the realization of their 
failure penetrates their deadened minds, and the spell is broken. 
They return to life, and what was a funeral cortége becomes a happy 
return home to family, to friends, to God. 


(3) In contrast to these two classes of persons, we have a 
third, made up of what we may well call the confirmed sinner. His 
every act is a blasphemy towards God. Spiritual death has 
progressed to such a phase that no longer is he mourned except by 
a few faithful loved ones. In the minds of others he is already 
buried. The tomb has been sealed up, a stone has been rolled to 
the door. Decomposition, the one unmistakable sign of death, has 
set in, and in the crude, but expressive Anglo-Saxon terminology 
of the Gospel, of him may it be said as of the dead Lazarus, “Lord 
by this time he stinketh”. ‘‘Repulsive’, is the word that expresses 
the mental state of the clean-minded when brought into intimate 
relations with this type of individual, and spiritual nausea is the 
result of such close contact. The case is hopeless. 


SPIRITUAL RESURRECTION 


(1) But no. Who shall say hopeless? The mercy of God is 
infinite. The malice of the sinner can never exhaust it. Listen to 
these words of our Lord which served as a preface to the won- 
derful miracle of the restoration of life to Lazarus. “I am the 
Resurrection and the Life, he that believth in me, although he be 


dead, shall live.” Surely, the person living in mortal sin has met 


spiritual death. If that state is one of long duration truly can we 
say that moral decomposition is far advanced. But even for him 
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there is yet hope; even for him these words of our Lord may 
penetrate the darkened tomb of his dead soul, “Lazarus, come 
forth!” Happy that sinner, if we can continue the story in the 
words of St. John, “and presently he that had been dead came forth 
bound feet, and hands with winding bands, and his face was biti 
about with a napkin. Jesus said to them: ‘Loose him and let him 
go’”’ (John xi. 43-44). Passion and pride, weakness and sloth 
are fetters that bind the feet and hands, and the face and eyes of 
fallen humanity, but they can be broken. The Ego te absolvo of 
the priest in the confessional is but a paraphrase of the words of 
our Lord before the tomb of Lazarus, “Loose him and let him go”, 
“Go in peace and sin no more”. 

(2) After our Lord had raised to life the son of the widow 
of Naim, the Gospel tells us “that He delivered him to his mother,” 
Here is the picture of the converted sinner returning to his family 
to share the joys of his restoration to renewed spiritual life, but 
above all we have the picture of his return to Mother Church. 
Once more he shares in all her benefits; no longer is he a mere 





spectator at her services; from now on he can take an active part. 
Now he is no dead limb that will soon drop off of its own weight; 
he has become a living member. As a branch of the tree of life 
may he bring forth fruit a hundred fold. 

(3) The Gospel narrative telling us about the restoration to life 
of the daughter of Jairus uses these words: “the maid rose up and 
walked’. Here we have the picture of the converted saint, as for 
example, St. Augustine, who, after years of living in sin, became 
one of the greatest champions of God’s army. He was not content 
merely to live again, but he “walked” forward, carrying the ban- 
ner of his newly-chosen captain, the banner of the Cross, and shar- 
ing with others the light and understanding which so abundantly 
had been showered upon him. ‘Everyone that liveth and believeth 
in me shall not die forever” (John xi. 26). 


C 
Let Us PERSEVERE IN GRACE 


I. All this, dearly beloved brethren, has a most important sig- 
nificance for ourselves. There is always before us the possibility 
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of falling into mortal sin, of spiritual death, and dying in this 
gndition, which will mean everlasting death hereafter, eternal sepa- 
ration from God. Hence we must cultivate a fear of mortal sin. 
We must realize its possibility; we must flee every occasion that 
brings this possibility near to us, and this means at the same time 
that we must have a real fear of venial sin. “He that contemneth 
gnall things, shall fall by little and little’ (Ecclus. xix. 1). No one 
can be guilty of continued repeated acts of little sins without dull- 
ing his conscience and deadening his powers of soul to the extent 
that he becomes in grave danger of committing mortal sin. What 
fool would creep along the edge of a precipice when there is a safer 
path higher up that will bring him to his destination? And the 
path of virtue will always lead us higher and higher if we will but 
follow it steadily. 

II. It is St. Luke, the physician, in his narrative of the restora- 
tion to life of the daughter of Jairus, who tells us that after our 
Lord had restored her to her parents, He bade them “give her to 
eat”. Health of body once restored must be preserved and continu- 
ally renewed by wholesome food. So too in the spiritual life. A 
starved soul has no strength to resist the temptations that are ever 
presenting themselves. Hence our Lord in His goodness, before 
departing from this earth, prepared for us a table; He invites us to 
a banquet, and this divine refreshment is ever waiting for us here 
upon the altar. If unhappily any one of us ever incurs the guilt 
of mortal sin, the first task is to cleanse our soul of that spiritual 
leprosy in the confessional. But after this cleansing bath we have 
need of refreshing food, to build up our strength and to prepare 
us for future combat with the enemy. Be resolved then, dearly 
beloved brethren, to approach this holy table at stated and at fre- 
quent intervals, in order that you may have life in Him who gave 
His life for you. Thus will you build up within yourselves a 
spiritual power of vital resistance that will do away with the very 
possibility of infection by serious sin and consequent spiritual death. 
Hearken to those words addressed by our Lord to the assembled 
multitude shortly after the miracle of the multiplication of the 
loaves: “I am the bread of life. Your fathers did eat manna in 
the desert, and are dead. This is the bread which cometh down 
from heaven: that if any man eat of it, he may not die. I am the 
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living bread, which came down from heaven. If any man eat of 
this bread, he shall live for ever” (John vi. 48-52). 





SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Charity 
By Eustace O’Gorman, O.P. 


SYNOPSIS. Charity is frequently likened to fire. 
I. Fire (a) Illumines. 
(b) Consumes and warms. 
(c) Is the great source of energy. 
II, Charity, or Love of God. 
(a) Illumines us to know spiritual things. 
(b) Consumes imperfections, and gives us fervor. 
(c) Is the great source of spiritual energy. 


In speaking to us, both in the Old and the New Testaments 
Almighty God continually make use of figures and types. He 
takes the things that we know and see, and uses them as examples 
and illustrations, so that we may grasp the spiritual unseen things 


He has to teach us; “for the invisible things of him from the crea- 
tion of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made” (Rom. i. 20). It is remarkable how often God has 
used fire in explaining Himself to us. Thus He led the Israelites 
by a pillar of fire; He appeared to Moses in the burning bush; the 
Holy Spirit came down in tongues of fire; and St. Paul in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews tells us “Our God is consuming fire”, and 
lastly our Lord Himself tells us “that He is come to cast fire on 
the earth, and what would I, but that it be enkindled”. Fire typifies 
the love of God for us—a fierce fire—He came to cast fire into our 
hearts,—the fire of love for Him, which He wishes to enkindle 
within us. 


Wuat Frre Does For Us 


Fire like many other everyday things is of much more importance 
than we generally imagine. If it were suddenly taken away, more 
than half our civilization would disappear. In fact the knowledge 
of and use of fire has always been one of the tests of civilization 
among savage tribes, which discoverers and explorers have used. 

Fire is our only means of illumination—of seeing. No matter 
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how perfect the eye may be, it can see nothing without light. Light 
comes always from fire. In the early morning draped in darkness 
we can see nothing; but as the sun carefully climbs over the hori- 
yn, and darts his rays across the world we gradually begin to dis- 
cen things more clearly as his light grows stronger. At night time 
our only means of seeing is by the application of this element in 
some fashion. The Israelite of old, or the Bedouin of to-day in 
his tent depended or depends upon some small lamp, or candle. 
We also do the same,—candles, gas, lamps, incandescent mantles, 
dectric light, or petrolite, are all the application of this same ele- 
ment, in order to enable us to see. Without fire there is no seeing. 
Even the lovely light of the moon is the reflection of the sun’s fire. 

The second action of fire is to consume and destroy. We know 
that when anything is no longer of use, fire is the best means of its 
destruction. We have refuse destructors in all our large towns, 
where fire destroys. Even in the case of the insidious microbes of 
disease, we know that fire, or intense heat is the best method ofi their 
destruction. We know the havoc and destruction wrought by fire, 
when it attacks a warehouse or hotel. Ina few hours all is reduced 
to ashes. Fire certainly consumes and destroys. Yet this: very 
same power of destruction when applied in a lesser degree, warms 
and comforts us. It is the heat of fire that warms us in winter. 
We know its consolation and comfort. Even our central heating is 
all due to fire. . 


FIRE THE GREAT SOURCE OF ENERGY 


The third thing that fire does for us, is that it is almost our only, 
and certainly our most important, source of artificially applied energy. 
If we want force, we have to look to fire as its source. In olden 
days we used windmills and water-wheels to generate force and 
power. Yet the winds are ultimately reducible to the sun. Winds 
are caused by the air rushing to fill up vacuums in certain places 
produced by the upward motion of air when it expands under the 
influence of the sun’s warmth. The water that turned the olden 
water-wheel all came from the clouds, and the clouds themselves 
were formed entirely from the moisture drawn, from the rivers and 
seas by the sun’s heat. 

In our modern world we have advanced very little further. We 
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have different methods, but our source of energy is the same. Quy 
mills and factories with their all whirling, ceaseless machinery al] 
depend upon fire; it is always an engine of some sort, and all engines 
depend upon fire, whether they be gas, or steam, or electric, of 
petrol. It is always the same rapid explosion, 1. e., fire. Our elec. 
tric trams, steamboats, trains, motor cars, aeroplanes, submarines, 
wireless and broadcasting are all the application of the element of 
fire. 





MATERIAL FIRE AND SPIRITUAL FIRE 


God means us to learn a lesson from all this. What fire is to 
our everyday world, the love of God, the fire of charity must be 
to our spiritual lives. It is a well-known fact in the spiritual life 
that those who love God much, understand spiritual things well 
The more we love God, the more do we come under the influence 
of God’s grace, and the more grace we received, the more perfect is 
the action of the Holy Spirit in our souls, the greater is our recep- 
tion of the gifts of Wisdom, Understanding and Knowledge, 
Hence it comes about that persons who are unlearned in worldly 
things, if they love God much, have a real insight into spiritual 
things. They know God in a very real and personal sense. The 
things of Faith are so much more real to them. “Charity knoweth 
all things, believeth all things.” As our love of God increases, the 
light of His countenance is more and more diffused over our souls 
to know Him and all spiritual things better. 

The fire of charity consumes. Charity is love, and we know that 
one perfect act of contrition, proceeding from the love of God, for- 
gives all sin, even before we confess them. Charity is love, and 
love gradually consumes and destroys not only sin but also all our 
imperfections and failings, purifying our motives and making us 
more and more holy in God’s sight. Furthermore, the same fire of 
charity it is which gives fervent, spiritual joy and satisfaction to 
our actions. Only those who have really done things for God, 
know the fullness of joy and pleasure which results from the 
doing. We must warm ourselves at the fire of charity by doing all 
our actions for the love of God, and not be content with a mere 
painted fire, 7. e., worldly satisfaction for our actions. 

Charity is the source of spiritual energy. The spiritual life is 
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got easy. Especially is it not easy to persevere in doing good. 
Energy is needed, and continual persevering energy. This can 
gme only from some source of energy within us, and this source 
of energy is the love of God. All things are easy when we love. 
The mother feels not her sacrifices for her child, because she loves. 
We feel not the sacrifice of worldly interests and desires when we 
rly love God. The Saints and Martyrs found their sufferings 
geet, because they loved God. We are not called upon to give our 
lives to God, but to live them for God, and charity, and charity 
alone, can’ be the source of that continual energy which is required. 


Let us then receive this fire which our Lord casts into our hearts. 
A real genuine love of God, illuminating us, consuming us, and 
moving us to serve God faithfully and well. At one time enlighten- 
ing us and at another moving us along, as the same electric power 
(fire) lights and moves the electric train. Light and power are 
convertible. The same current that lights the train, moves it 
rapidly along. The love of God must first shine in our souls, burn 
wp all imperfection, and then rush us rapidly along the way of God’s 
commandments. 


CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE 
By M. S. SmitrH 


“There was a marriage in Cana of Galilee; and the Mother of Jesus was there. 
And Jesus was also invited, and His disciples to the marriage’ (John ii. 1). 


SYNOPSIS. I. The Marriage at Cana. 
. Marriage was instituted by God and blessed by Jesus. 
. It ts a great Christian Sacrament. 
. How the world depreciates the institution of marriage. 
The evils arising from mixed marriage and from lack of con- 
sideration. Conclusion. 


THE MARRIAGE AT CANA 


Happy bride! favored groom! Your names have not been handed 


town to posterity, but wonderfully privileged were you on your 
wedding day. Marriages have been celebrated of such importance 
to demand a record in the history of the world, because the con- 
acting parties were of such prominence that the world must per- 
litee recognize them, or because the marriage played a distinctive 
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part in the relationship between nation and nation or even between 
countries and countries. Weddings grand and sumptuous, haye 


been described in minute detail by writers of different ages, but was 
ever a wedding feast so thoroughly happy as the one with such sim. 
plicity described by St. John, graced, as it was, by the presence of 
Jesus and Mary? 

Conjectures have been made as to the identity of the contracting 
parties, but with these conjectures or opinions we are not concerned: 
neither need we speculate as to the name or the number of disciples 
of Jesus who attended the feast. The former were, no doubt, rela- 
tives of the Blessed mother; while of the latter we know that one 
was John, the recorder of feast and the miracle there wrought, 
Mary was at the wedding, Jesus too was present. Blessed was this 
feast ; blessed too may be any marriage in this our day. If the con- 
tracting parties will, they may have the presence of Jesus, not as in 
Cana, in body, but in spirit through His graces, and Mary will be 
there too, in sympathy, at their marriage, thus making it an ideal 
Christian marriage. A Christian marriage which is not only a sac- 
rament; but, in the words of St. Paul “a great sacrament” (Eph, 


Vv. 24). 
DIVINE INSTITUTION OF MARRIAGE 


Even if we do not agree with the opinion asserting that at Cana 
that Christ instituted the Sacrament of Matrimony, yet we know 
that He blessed this marriage by His presence. This, however, was 
not the first marriage blessed; for in the dawn of creation a mar- 
riage was celebrated and it was by God blessed, as we read in the 
Book of Genesis (i. 28). “And God blessed them (Adam and Eve) 
saying, increase and multiply,” and thus the human race began. 

From this first marriage, performed before the earth was cursed, 
and at which all nature rejoiced, and from the words of the bride- 
groom, “wherefore a man shall leave father and mother and shall 
cleave to his wife; and they shall be two in one flesh” (Genesis ti. 
24), we have a descriptive definition of matrimony—viz., “the in- 
dissoluble union of one man with one woman, by nature intended 
and by God enjoined, voluntarily entered into, for the propagation 
of mankind.” By this union they become competent, by their mutual 
aid, to be the physical, ethical, and religious principle, fitted for the 
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tion of the human race, capable of caring for their progeny, 
physically and morally, fulfilling their specific duties to God and to 
the world. Hence the union between husband and wife is compared 
to that between Christ and His Church, holy and indissoluble, 
founded on mutual love, forged by the grace of God. 


MARRIAGE A SACRAMENT 


It is a sacrament, one of the seven instituted by Christ and given 
over to His Church for His people. Of its sacramental character, 
no doubt was ever raised, from the time of the Apostles until the 
16th century, as may be learned from the universal testimony of the 
Fathers of the Church, confirmed by historical evidence in general. 
When, finally, a voice was heard denying its sacramental character, 
the Church, in no uncertain words, in the Council of Trent (1545- 
1563), the greatest of the twentieth cecumenical councils, decreed: 
“If any one say that matrimony is not truly and properly one of the 
sacraments of the New Law, by Our Lord Jesus Christ instituted, 
but by man invented, and that, it does not confer grace, let such be 
anathema.” Fearless, clear, and strong, these words, leaving no 
room for doubt as to their meaning or the teaching of the Church 
regarding this sacrament of which St. Paul writes, “This is a great 
sacrament ; but I speak in Christ and in the Church” (Eph. v. 32). 

No child of the Church to-day denies the sacramental character 
of matrimony, nor does such a one have the least doubt of the fact 
that, being a sacrament of the living, it must be received while in 
the state of grace. All this is acknowledged, all believed, yet how 
often practice fails to accord with acknowledgment of belief? The 
other sacraments usually receive their meed of reverence and re- 
spect; but this one too often seems to be held in little regard by 
many, alas! too many in the Church. 

Without hesitation you will be told that it must be received in the 
state of grace. Should conditions, however, arise displeasing to the 
person who so answers, does he not too often enter into matrimony 
of, at least, go through the form of marriage, not only without con- 
sideration as to the state of his soul, but knowing he is plunging 
himself or: herself deeper into the mire of sin. All laws of Church 
ae cast aside, and, where possible, all regulations of the state—for 
the State too has a right to legislate regarding the civil status of 
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marriage—when either conflicts with the desires of those wishing 
to be married. Perhaps, indeed, the regulations of the State are 
more respected for fear of the consequences, but those of the Church 
are disregarded without, seemingly, a qualm of conscience. We 
are speaking now of the members of the Church: what of those 
outside her pale? 


THE WorLD AND MARRIAGE 


What thinks this, our world, of marriage? Read the answer in 
daily press. Not merely in the proceedings of the divorce court, but 
in the items of news concerning marriage and domestic life. In 
many cases the former is a mere mockery, and, in as many, the 


latter has ceased to be even a requisite. Some ceremony, it is true, 
must be performed, for the law of the land demands it; but how 
perfunctorily performed and of what little significance! Nay, even 
a ceremony is not always of obligation; for often “the common law 
marriage” satisfies privately and publicly. Not only does the world 
thus look lightly upon marriage; but by many of its denizens “trial 
marriages” are advocated. By whom? By some who are dead 
to all ideas of decency. By some, perhaps, who, having violated 
every law of nature, would now seek pastures new? No; but by 
those whom the Church has benefited by her sacramental system; 
by women, aye, by some hardly in the first stages of womanhood. 
Unfortunately, too many marriages to-day, whether specified or not 
as trial, come under this category; for they were not “till death do 
us part,” but until circumstances arise that make it congenial for us 
to travel each on our own way, to live a life of single blessedness, or, 
through the divorce court, gain the permission to contract another 
alliance. 

In fact all idea not only of the sacrament, but even of the solemnity 
of marriage seems to be lost. It is treated with the utmost levity 
and even brought into disrepute. Novelties are introduced, to attract 
attention, that border on the profane. Now we read of a marriage 
on the public stage, in the presence of an irreverent public; again in 
places that deprive it of its sacred character, in animal cages at fairs 
and before gaping crowds. It has, in fact, to all intents, lost its 
religious significance, and remains but a transitory reason for idle 
curiosity. Page after page of the daily papers is filled with descrip- 
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tions of grand weddings, held at high noon, and the family tree of 
the contracting parties is set forth with the utmost gravity. 

But, you will say, this is not a description of a Catholic wedding. 
Maybe not; but it fits many weddings in which persons, nominally 
members of the Church often participate. One party may be any- 
thing or nothing, as far as professing religion is concerned, while 
the other seems more anxious about the appointments of the cere- 
mony than about inviting Jesus and His Mother to the wedding 
feast. The permission of the Church, it is true, has been secured, 
and her priest assists at the wedding; yet, did the one asking the 
dispensation but reflect on the reluctance with which the dispensa- 
tion is granted, he or she, would probably hesitate before asking it. 
Asa solicitous Mother, the Church, permits, but the permit, at most, 
may be called a negative sanction. Should the priest to the one 
asking the dispensation say: do you realize the risk you are taking 
in contracting such a marriage? the answer invariably will be: “O, 
I know that in general there may be some danger; but in my case 
no such danger threatens. Why, he or she, as the case may be, is 
not at all bigoted, and is most liberal. My prospective life partner 
is not affiliated with any Church, and would as readily attend ours 
as that of any denomination.” This indifferentism is often more 
fatal to future happiness than would be positive conviction regarding 
the tenets of some definite Church. Should children come, will their 


moral training not be affected ? While, then, there may be little 


danger of perversion as far as the contracting parties are concerned, 
the danger regarding the progeny must be recognized; for, like 
begets like, and, unfortunately, the line of least resistance is usually 
followed. 

MrxED MARRIAGES 


Let us now ask if it be true that such mixed marriages, as often 
alleged, result in more perversions than conversions, certain sta- 
tistics, apparently carefully compiled, have been brought forward 
to show that the conversions have outnumbered the perversions, or 
that the Church has gained in numbers through such marriages; 
while other statistics, seemingly equally reliable, have supported the 
opposite view. The statisticians have been honest in their computa- 
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tions, the discrepancy following from the variant conditions in the 
diverse places whence the reports came. 

It may not be amiss to here insert an actual fact. This morning 
(the exact date is immaterial) I performed the funeral service over 
the remains of a woman, survived, as the daily papers reported, by 
eight children, twenty-six grand-children and one great grand-child, 
The husband, now some years dead, from the first objected to the 
baptism of the children; but the mother, not only had them bap- 
tized, but saw that they made their first Communion, and had them 
confirmed; only two of her children practice their faith, only ten of 
the grand-children are members of the Church, while the great- 
grandchild has not been baptized. This, it is true, may be an ex- 
ceptional experience. To offset this, I might recount the history of 
other families, of mixed marriages “wherein the children and grand- 
children have the faith of Abraham.’ Whether, then, conversion or 
perversion prevail, I am not prepared to say; yet this I will say— 
when non-Catholicity is brought into the household, it entails a risk 
that the prudent parent will not take, if such parent but consider in 
his heart, as the prophet of old bade all to consider, when he said 
“with desolation is the earth made desolate because there is no man 
who considereth in his heart.” Without resorting to statistics, pro 
or con, it should suffice for the true Catholic to know that it is only 
with sorrow and reluctance that the Church grants permission for 
her child to enter into a marital alliance with one outside her pale. 


SEEKING ADVICE 


What about Catholic marriages? Are not many of them un- 
happy? Unfortunately that is true; but this unhappiness arises not 
from the fact that they were not entered into properly, but because 
the participants have not tried to co-operate with the sacramental 
graces showered down upon them, or, at least, live in such a man- 
ner as to render these helps unavailing. Hardly any use, in this our 
day, of saying to those contemplating marriage that they should 
follow the advice laid down by spiritual directors of experience and 
approved by the Church itself, namely, that they should ask in prayer 
for the assistance necessary to receive this sacrament as it should 
be received. What about consulting their parents before taking this, 
the most important step of their lives? The young man and the 
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young woman of to-day consider themselves in many instances too 
superior to their parents, to confer with their parents on any matter 
concerning either themselves or their family. As to speaking with 
the pastor that is considered an unfortunate necessary evil, hence is 
postponed until the last minute. 

The young lady begs, nay, insists that the banns shall not be 
proclaimed. Every one in her so-called set is aware of the con- 
templated marriage, and many outside of her self-chosen class know 
of it; yet she objects being named in the House of God. Did it 
ever occur to you, young man or young woman, that, when a mar- 
riage of Catholics takes place without the publication of the banns, 
it might possibly raise a shadow of suspicion? Of course we do not 
intimate that in each and every case there is the least reason for 
such suspicion, yet “people will talk.” That the wagging tongue, 
then, may be held in leash, take your parents into your confidence, 
consult your pastor, and take pride in following to the letter the 
demands of your Church, when about to take, this, the most momen- 
tous step of your lives. 

Unfortunately, to-day this is not done; and I am almost com- 
pelled to say that I look upon those contemplating marriage as the 
two most selfish people in existence. They think only of their own 
wishes; they ignore their parents, and almost despise the regula- 
tions of the Church, and often comply with the enactments of the 
State only through fear of dire results. It is true that they should 
have deep affection and true love for each other, yet that need not 
fill them with such selfishness as to spurn the rights of others. The 
young man who takes his father into his confidence, and the young 
woman who bears her heart openly to her mother, will enter the 
married state with every prospect of happiness. 


Divorce 


There is hardly any necessity of speaking to you of divorce; yet 
we cannot speak of Matrimony without referring to it. Absolute 
divorce, as understood to-day, that is the rupturing of a valid 
matriage with the privilege of marrying again while either 
party lives, as you well know, has no place in the Catholic 
Church, being forbidden explicitly by God. It is not in the power of 
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the Church to authorize it. As to mere separation this can fp 
granted by the Church but only in extreme cases. It is unlawfy 
for a Catholic to appeal to a civil court for such separation, withoyt 
the approval of the bishop. The reason for this is that even sepa. 
ration is such a blow to the ideal of marriage raised by Jesus to the 
sacramental state, that the Church, the guardian of the sacraments, 
wishes to make a last effort to avert this really great calamity. The 
Church, as such custodian, has her laws, regarding not only mar- 
riage, but contemplated marriage, and her true child will gladly 
conform with these regulations. The prospective bride will gladly 
glory in the “Nuptial Mass,” while the intended groom will take 
pride in properly preparing for this great divinely instituted 
sacrament. 





BIBLE STORY SERMONETTES FOR THE 
CHILDREN’S MASS 


By FREDERICK REUTER 


THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Ingratitude 


“Were not ten made clean? and where are the nine? (Luke xvii. 17). 


In one of our large cities, after the great war, a poor wounded 
soldier with his head bandaged and his arm in a sling boarded an 
electric car. Every passenger looked upon him with pity and gave 
him all consideration. After the car had gone a few squares, a 
lady of fashion got on, and, in a very proud and haughty manner, 
sat down next to the soldier. Her look showed her disdain 
and disgust. ‘Why these soldiers,” she haughtily said, “with their 
carbolic acid smell ride in public conveyances, I do not understand.” 
The occupants of the car were horrified at the remark of this un- 
grateful woman; for this soldier had suffered and had been ready to 
sacrifice his life for the safety and comfort of this woman. Such 
ingratitude! 

Children, you have a good mother at home. This morning before 
you were awake she was getting your Sunday clothes ready. She 
had to prepare breakfast for you, and had gone to church to pray 
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for you. Your good mother is most anxious about you, day and 
night; she deprives herself while at table, in order that you may be 
satisfied; she deprives herself of sleep, when she knows that you 
are in want. How do you requite your good mother for her kind- 
ness? Very often you do not even thank her. If things do not 
go your way or do not suit you, you begin to grumble and growl; 
many a time your good mother sheds tears. Is that very proper 
on your part? Is that grateful? You would make her happy by 
your obedience, your reverence, and your gratitude. 

There was a long stony road running from Jerusalem to Jericho, 
cut through a mountain. The huge rocks were used as hiding-places 
by robbers, who would lie in wait until some traveller came along, 
when they would spring out and pounce on their victim, knock him 
senseless and rob him. One day a man was going along that lonely 
road. When he had reached the darkest and loneliest part of the 
way, some robbers sprang upon him, tore his clothes from him and 
beat him, leaving him half dead upon the road. He lay there, cold, 
suffering, and miserable, but suddenly a light came into his face 
and he opened his eyes. Another traveller was near him; he was 
a priest from the golden Temple in Jerusalem. When this Jewish 
priest saw the poor, bleeding man lying there, he crossed to the 
other side of the road and went on. The poor man closed his eyes 
again; he was getting very weak and thought that he must die 
there alone in that dismal place. A second man came along, on 
his way to Jericho. This one was a singer; he sang sweet hymns 
in the golden Temple to which the priest belonged. When he saw 
the bleeding, naked man lying there he stopped at once, crossed the 
toad, and looked down upon him. But he, too, went on to Jericho. 

At length a third man stopped and came over to him. This trav- 
eller, a Samaritan, came from another part of the country. The 
priest and the singer did not like the Samaritans; they would not 
speak to them when they met. But in God’s sight this Samaritan 
was a hundred times better than they. For he did not leave the 
poor man; the first thing the sufferer noticed was that soothing oil 
and wine were being poured into his wounds. Then he was ten- 
derly lifted and set upon the back of the Samaritan’s horse. The 
good Samaritan leading the horse along the road, cheered the 
tider with comforting words. Soon they reached an inn, and there 
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the Samaritan took a room, and put the sick man to bed, and took 
care of him all night long. This good Samaritan is held up by God 
to us as an example of the truly charitable man, whilst the others 
showed themselves most unkind. 

Again the Gospel tells us how ten lepers came to Jesus and were 
cured by Him. Nine of them did not think it worth their while 
to return and thank our Lord. Only one did so, and on his knees 
he thanked Jesus for what He had done. This man, too, was a 
Samaritan, one who was despised by the Jews. All we know about 
this man, is that he had a good and noble heart. Children, you 
must never fail to be grateful for even the smallest favor. Let God 
and man see that you have good and grateful hearts. 


FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Dumb Creatures Preach 
“Behold the birds of the air’ (Matt. vi. 26). 


You have heard of St. Francis, how he gathered the birds of the 
forest together and gave them a sermon. They sat quietly on the 
branches of the trees and listened very attentively. It is said of 
St. Anthony that when the people of Naples did not listen to him, 
he went to the seashore and called on the fish in the sea to come up 
and listen to the word of God. And the dwellers of the deep assem- 
bled with their heads appearing on the surface of the water. Chil- 
dren, did you ever think that the birds and the fish and the other 
animals preach a sermon to us? Our Lord tells us so in to-day’s 
Gospel. “Think of the birds,” He said. “They do not sow seed in 
the fields, nor reap grain and carry it to barns to lay it up, yet they 
always have enough to eat, because God feeds them.” But God 
cares more for you than He does for the birds. 


Long ago God made use of the most stupid animal, a donkey, 
to reprimand a very bright man. After many years God led the 
Jews out of the desert. The children of Israel journeyed and came 
to the plains of Canaan. The king of this country was frightened 
when he saw the hordes of men, women, and children coming, be- 
cause he thought that they had come to make war against him, and 
there were too many of them for his soldiers to resist them. 
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Therefore he sent for a man named Balaam to come and curse the 
Israelites, that is, to ask God to send some great evil upon them. 
The king promised him silver and sold. 

Now, Balaam loved riches. He was willing to curse the children 
of Israel for the silver and gold which the king promised to give 
him. In a dream, however, God had made known to Balaam that 
He would be displeased if he went to the king. But Balaam loved 
gold and silver more than he loved the Lord, so he saddled his don- 
key and started to go. The donkey was a good animal; she was 
always obedient and never gave any trouble. Many a time she had 
carried her master over the desert. 

God was angry with Balaam for going; and He sent His Angel 
to stand before him in the way with a drawn sword in his hand. 
Balaam could not see the Angel, but the donkey saw him, and she 
turned out of the way into the field. Then Balaam struck the donkey 
to make her go back. They came to a place where there was a 
wall on each side. The donkey pressed very close to the wall to get 
by, but she hurt Balaam’s foot in doing so, and he struck her again 
She went on farther still, and stood in a narrow place where there 
was no room to turn, and there she fell down upon the ground, 
covering Balaam. Then Balaam was very angry, and he struck his 
donkey with the staff he held in his hand. Now something wonder- 
ful happened. God opened the mouth of the donkey and made her 
speak like a man: ‘“‘What have I done to thee that thou hast struck 
me these three times? Hast thou not ridden upon me ever since I 
was thine until this day? If I could not please thee to-day there is a 
special reason. Look ahead.” 

Then the Lord made Balaam see the Angel, who stood before 
him with a sword in his hand and with his face bowed down to 
the ground. And the Angel said to him: “Why did you strike 
your donkey three times? Learn a lesson from your faithful animal. 
Your great desire for gold and silver blinded you; that is why you 
did not see me. God does not want you to go to that pagan king. 
Your donkey understood the warning, but you did not.” 

Just what the Angel told Balaam applies to you, my children. 
Every animal, no matter how small, teaches you a lesson. Never 
torment an animal. It wants to live as well as you do. God gave 
us the animals that we should take care of them. That is why 
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we should never torment a dog, nor tease a little pup; never whip 
a horse nor destroy a bird’s nest. The animals teach us a lesson 
and preach a sermon, although they did not go to school. If you 
pet a dog and give him something to eat, he will always run after 
you and even defend you, if necessary. Many a dog has been go 
faithful to his master that he would starve himself to death while 
guarding the grave of his benefactor. Such an animal teaches you 
gratitude. 

Behold the busy bee. Hardly has the sun risen above the horizon 
when the bee leaves the hive and flies from flower to flower gather- 
ing honey and storing it in the hive. If anybody interferes with 
the bee’s work he will get stung. The bee thus preaches diligence 
and industry to children. Again, look at the bird. There is a nest 
full of young ones. The mother bird flies about all day, goes to 
and fro, catches flies, gnats and caterpillars to feed its young. The 
mother bird, entirely forgetful of herself, labors from sunrise to sun- 
set. This good bird exhorts you to have love and charity for others, 
Forget yourself and think of others. Your greatest joy should be 
to make others happy. 

Every creature of the animal creation tells us of the love of God, 
of His great power and His goodness. One by one they remind 
us that God made them and that He cares for them, day and night 
and in all seasons. “Serve the Lord with us,” they say. “Praise 
Him and trust in Him as we do.” Look around and listen to the 
dumb creatures. They tell you of God, and they may help you to 
reach heaven. 


FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
In God We Trust 


“But the salvation of the just is from the Lord, and He is their protector in the 
time of trouble” (Ps. xxxvi. 39). 


The widow followed her son with a very heavy heart. It seemed 
that God had forsaken her. Her good husband had died some years 
ago, and now her son was dead. Poor woman, at last she was all 
alone in the world. But her trust in God was not shaken. She 
was heartbroken at her loss. There seemed to be no one in the world 
to say a kind word to her. But just when she seemed most incon- 
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solable our Lord stood before the bier and told her son to rise. 
And her sorrow was turned into joy. 

So, children, when things look very bad, God is always near. A 
little boy by the name of Ishmael was a playmate of Isaac, the son 
of Abraham and Sara. For a long while they had been peaceful 
and happy companions together, but one day a quarrel arose between 
them. Therefore Sara was displeased with Ishmael, and she asked 
Abraham to send him and his mother away. Abraham, however, 
did not wish to send them away, and it troubled him when Sara 
asked him to do this. But God spoke to Abraham, and told him to 
do as Sara had asked. So he rose up early in the morning and 
took bread, and a bottle of water, and gave them to Agar, Ishmael’s 
mother. The bottles of that country were what we would call sacks 
or bags. They were made of goat-skins, folded over and sewed 
tightly together around the edges, except at the neck, which was 
left open for the water to pass through. And when Abraham had 
given Agar some bread, and a bottle of water, putting this on her 
shoulder, he sent her and her son away. 

Then Agar took her boy into the wilderness. And when all the 
water in the bottle was gone, and they had no more to drink, the 
child grew weak, and Agar thought that he would die. And she 
laid him under a bush in the shade, and went a little way off and 
sat down and wept, for she did not want to see her son die. And 
God heard her weeping; and the Angel of God called to her from 
heaven and said, “What aileth thee, Agar?” ‘Then the Angel told 
her not to be afraid, but to lift up Ishmael from the place where she 
had laid him, and to hold him in her arms. And God showed her 
a well of water that was there in the wilderness, and she went to 
it and filled the bottle and gave some to her son to drink, and he 
became strong and well again. After this God was kind to Ishmael, 
and he grew and he lived in the wilderness and was an archer; he 
shot with a bow and arrow. He became a prince of Juda. 

This story tells you that you will never go amiss, no matter how 
dark things seem, if you trust in God. Children, in life you will 
have to meet with many setbacks. A terrible sickness may over- 
take you and confine you to bed for many months. The doctor may 
have no hope of your recovery. You may not have a cent to your 
name; perhaps no man will loan you any money; you may be starv- 
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ing even; bitter tears will cover your cheeks, like Ishmael, at these 
reverses. But if you trust in God and do your best, you need not 
fear; remember Ishmael. God is still with you and He will hear 
you, if you only pray to Him. 


SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
On Ahead 


“So run that you may obtain” (I Cor. tx. 24). 


Most of us want to get ahead. At any public performance in 
your school hall, boys and girls are constantly pushing on ahead 
to get the first seats. At an excursion on classday boys and girls 
board the train in a hurry and look for the seats near a window. 
When the teacher shows a picture in school the forward boys 
and girls get to the front and force the other pupils into the back- 
ground. In your family, when your mother cuts a pie or a cake, 
you push your sister back, and make her cry because you want the 
biggest piece. Do you think that this on ahead is proper for a 
Christian child? Is our Lord pleased with such conduct? 

The story in the Gospel tells us that a rich Pharisee invited Jesus 
to dinner. Now there were among the Jews some men called 
Scribes, and others called Pharisees, who pretended to be very holy. 
They studied the Scriptures and explained them to the people; 
but they themselves did not do as the Scriptures said. For although 
they obeyed some of the commandments, and were careful not to 
work on the Sabbath, and said long prayers in the synagogues, and 
even at the corners of the streets, yet they did this that others might 
see them and praise them for doing it. For these men were hypo 
crites ; that is, persons who pretended to be good, while in their hearts 
they were wicked. With Jesus many other guests were invited. 
Our Lord very modestly took the last place and waited till the dining- 
room was filled. And many crowded in, choosing the first place 
at table. Jesus, speaking of this conduct, said: “Sit not down in 
the first place, but take the lowest place; he who is modest and 
retiring will be honored by My Father in heaven.” The divine 
Saviour will look upon you with disfavor if you are always look- 
ing for the first place at table. 
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If there is a chance to do good, then you must go ahead. If your 
mother or father wishes you to do anything, you ought to say at 
once: “Mother, I will do it.” When the church bell rings on Sun- 
day for holy Mass, young folks are very slow in entering the church 
and going to the pews; everyone stands slovenly in front of the 
church and seems so indifferent. You ought to go on ahead to your 
pew, and kneel down and pray. 

At the end of recess, when the teacher calls “Silence!’’? some 
never keep quiet; this one talks and that one laughs. Children, this 
is the time where you ought to be on ahead, and keep silence at the 
first signal. 

Josue, a great general, was chosen by the Lord to succeed Moses. 
He was such a good soldier, so obedient and brave in doing his duty, 
that he was given command of a whole army while he was still 
young. Josue wore brightly colored clothes, with armor over them. 
That means a shield and a helmet and pieces of brass on his arms and 
legs. In those days soldiers had no guns, but they carried swords 
with which they fought. One day this young general was stand- 
ing outside of a city which had a high wall around it. Inside that 
wall were hundreds of men who hated the children of Israel. Josue 
was trying to make them come out and fight his army. But they 
would not come out because they were afraid. There did not 
seem to be any way to make them fight, for the city walls were so 
high that no one could climb over them from the outside. 

Josue went out of the camp and came near to the walls of the 
city of Jericho. And he looked up and saw a man standing there, 
with a drawn sword in his hand. And Josue came to him, and 
said: “Art thou for us or for our enemies?” The man answered, 
“As captain of the Lord’s army I am come.” He called the army 
of Israel the Lord’s army, and he meant to tell Josue that he had 
come as their captain, to show them how they could gain the vic- 
tory over their enemies. Then Josue bowed to the earth and wor- 
shipped him, for this man was an Angel of God; the same who come 
to Abraham’s tent and told him that he would destroy Sodom; and 
that wrestled with Jacob when he was coming back from Laban’s 
house in Canaan. 

Then the Angel told him that God wanted him to have that city 
and all the men in it. He told him how to take it. The Israelites 
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did not know that an Angel gave directions to their general. Every 
day for six days Josue’s army marched once around the city and 
back to the camp, but on the seventh day the line did not go back. 
They went on marching, until they had been around seven times, 
And while the priests blew upon the trumpets, the whole army gaye 
a great shout, and behold the wall of the city fell down flat! Then 
the soldiers rushed in and took the people prisoners. So God gave 
the city to Josue and his army, and I think that one of the reasons 
He did it was because Josue went right on ahead, and did what 
the Angel told him to do. 

In obedience, at work, in giving assistance to others, in doing 
good deeds, you must be on ahead. Be a child that pleases God! 
And when the time to die comes, you will be on ahead for heaven. 
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Recent Publications 


Studies on God and His Creatures. By Joseph Rickaby, S.J. 
(Longmans, Green and Co., 1924.) Price: $2.50. 


This is a collection of studies on some of the principal questions 
dealt with by St. Thomas in his Summa contra Gentiles, of which 
Father Rickaby gave us an English rendition some years ago under 
the title “God and His Creatures.” In the opening chapter, which is 
an analysis of Faith, the author points out among other things the 
contrast that stands between this philosophical work of the Angelic 
Doctor and similar compositions of our own day. This contrast con- 
sists chiefly in this, that while St. Thomas thought and philosophized 
within the limits permitted by the definitions of the Church, the mod- 
em philosopher thinks and philosophizes as he pleases, recognizing no 
authority or law outside of himself. “Either St. Thomas’s self-sup- 
pression was uncalled for, and crippled his philosophy, or the license 
of modern speculation is flagrantly wrong. One side or the other 
must have missed the truth, because it has been using a wrong method.” 
This defect of the modern philosophical mind the author considers 
more fully in his interesting chapter on “Proofs of the Immortality of 
the Soul.” Needless to say, the error of the modern philosophical 
mind is not one of defect, but one of excess; the trouble is not that 
it does not philosophize enough, but that it philosophizes too much. 

After the opening chapter the studies are cast in the form of a dia- 
logue between Eumenes, a critic and objector, and Socias, who acts 
the part of defendant, setting forth the author’s position on the vari- 
ous topics discussed and interpreting the mind of St. Thomas. They 
deal in part with the various arguments for the existence of God. 
Those who have read Fr. Rickaby’s annotations to his translation of 
the Summa contra Gentiles, need not be told that he rejects the argu- 
ment drawn from motion, that is, from local motion to the primum 
movens immobile. The grounds for that rejecting are set forth more 
fully in this book. Then there are chapters on Averroes, Contingence 
and Necessity, The Mystery of the Unchangeable Creator, Evil, God 
Transcendent and Immanent, Miracles, and on the Last End. The 
author makes no attempt at philosophical completeness, for this would 
require several volumes. His aim is rather to restate the old argu- 
ments in such a way as to meet the difficulties of the day. To those 
who have had a course of Scholastic philosophy, Fr. Rickaby’s book 
will prove most interesting and helpful. H: J. S. 
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An Ex-Prelate’s Meditations. Edited by Herman J. Heuser, Dp. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York.) Price: $1.75. 


In this interesting series of papers, dealing with certain phases of 
clerical life, every priest will find food for reflection. At first glance, 
many of the statements seem too caustic, and the reader is inclined 
to cry out against the complaints of a “querulous old priest”; yet as 
he proceeds in the perusal he finds, that while the writer is most 
observant and occasionally rather critical, he is equally sympathetic 
and kindly. Devoured by zeal for the holy vocation to which the Lord 
has called him, he wishes to impress on his fellow-priests the dignity 
of their calling and the necessity of avoiding all things that might 
bring odium on the Church. Kindly humor, deep learning, acute 
delineation of character and observant descriptions are interspersed 
with paternal criticism and friendly advice. Every priest should read 
and meditate on the truths contained in these interesting chapters, 
To those who have acquired mannerisms, at variance with the priestly 
office, it will be a reminder of these shortcomings and a stimulus to 
correct them. To those who are free from all such blemishes, it will 
be a warning against all practices which might detract from their 
priestly duties. The chapters are well arranged, the matter is good, 
and the book may be recommended to every priest. ve we 





The Passionists. By Felix Ward, C.P. (Benziger Bros., New 
York.) Price: $4.00. 


Father Ward, C.P., has made a notable addition to Catholic Ameri- 
can history. Although the first chapters are devoted to the foundation 
of the Order by St. Paul of the Cross and its various triumphs and 
vicissitudes, the main portion of the work treats of its introduction 
into the United States by Bishop O’Connor of Pittsburg and its subse- 
quent growth and spread. It is written in charming style, anecdotes 
and episodes being interwoven with the historical and personal sketches. 
The history of the Order is the history of the Catholic Church in 
various centers, and the author has rescued from threatened oblivion 
many facts, most useful for the future historian compiling Catholic 
achievements in the Republic. It is likewise a stimulus for priests 
and people to cultivate the virtues and imitate the zeal of these pioneer 
Passionists. The annals of the Church are filled with heroic names 
and valiant deeds throughout the centuries, inspiring later day Catho- 
lics to emulate their sacrifices and their labors. Father Ward has 
shown that his brethren of the Order have performed many wonder- 
ful works, worthy of a place in the American Catholic section of the 
Church records. Every priest and every layman interested in his 
religion and especially in the development of Catholicism in the United 
States should purchase and carefully peruse this well-written and well- 
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arranged volume. Every Catholic library should have a copy on its 
book shelves. The late Cardinal Gibbons has written a sympathetic 
preface. TBE 


The Pastor according to the New Code of Canon Law. By 
Cc. Augustine, O.S.B., D.D. (Herder, St. Louis.) Price: $2.50. 


De Jure Parochorum ad norman codicis juris canonici. By 
Ludovicus I. Fanfani, O.P. (P. Marietti, Turin.) 


Most useful for the hard-working parish priest are the two works 
above mentioned. The laws of the Church with respect to pastoral 
rights and duties are of course to be found in the five books of the 
Code, and many commentaries have already been written on those 
books. Still there remain many points of interest to a pastor that are 
not contained in the Code; while as for the rest, they are scattered in 
so many widely-separated parts that only a specialist in Canon Law 
would provide himself with all the commentaries that treat of them. 
A summary of Church legislation on the offices of parish priests, 
which would at the same time give clear explanations and point out 
practical applications of the canons, was a thing much to be desired. 
Happily the want has been met, and the requirements have been 
admirably fulfilled in the two manuals we are now reviewing. Both 
are brief, handy volumes, while being at the same time sufficiently 
clear and complete. 

Father Fanfani is already favorably known for two previous works: 
De Indulgentiis and De Jure Religiosorum ad normam juris canonict. 
The latter work, published four years ago and since then translated 
into French and Italian, serves as a model as to plan for the present 
book. Father Augustine also has produced works that are of great 
value and are widely known and used. His Commentary on the New 
Code has given him a standing that will recommend his latest volume. 

Pastors will find in these two volumes systematic and orderly expo- 
sition, the solution of doubts that arise in the ministry, practical rules 
for the care of souls. E. D. S. 


New Testament Greek for Beginners. By J. G. Machen, D.D 
(The Macmillan Co., New York.) Price: $2.20. 


Dr. Machen is the assistant professor of New Testament litera- 
ture and exegesis in the Princeton Theological Seminary. 


This work before us is based on his experience in teaching New 
Testament Greek for fifteen years. It is adapted both to those 
who have no acquaintance at all with Greek and to those whose 
knowledge of it is imperfect. Many persons have not the time to 
make a study of classical Greek, yet they desire to be able to read 
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the New Testament in the original, and for such Dr. Machen’s 
book has been written and is very well suited. 


The work is not a descriptive grammar, but a book of instryc. 
tion, the primary purpose of which is to give a reading acquaintance 
with New Testament Greek. It is made up of explanations and 
exercises on most essential points, rather than formal rules and 
their application. And the exercises themselves, although baseq 
on Biblical usage and vocabulary, are not, at least in the beginning, 
passages from Scripture. The reason for this is that the author 
wishes the student to learn one grammatical point at a time, which 
would hardly be possible if passages from Scripture were used 
from the start. 

Another advantage of this book is that its method avoids wast- 
ing time in learning long lists of Greek words which are not used 
in the exercises given, and so are immediately forgotten. It is a 
practical work, and anyone who studies it will see its usefulness, 
C14 


Catholic Ritual and Tradition. By Francis H. Prime, C. SS. R. 
(B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis.) Price: $1.25. 


The Sacristan’s Handbook. By Bernard Page, S.J. (Benziger 
Brothers, New York.) Price: $1.25. 


Father Prime has simplified and condensed the larger work of 
Father Bridgett’s Ritual of the New Testament, and made it more 
useful and appealing for the general reader. The symbolic cere- 
monies of the Church are clearly explained and their significance 
noted, their value and their influence on the Church are logically 
stated. Catholics will find this little volume helpful in understand- 
ing religious services and in increasing their devotion, and non- 
Catholics will be brought to a realization of the loss sustained 
through the destruction of these ceremonies, which robs their ser- 
vices of all spiritual unction and makes their worship barren and 
desolate. 

To carry out the rubrics of the Church properly the sacristan 
must know something of the sacred ceremonies of the Church. 
Father Page lays down rules for his guidance, explaining the mean- 
ing of the vestments and the sacred vessels, and reminding him 
of the obligations he assumes in arranging for the cleaning and 
decoration of the church and the altar. A good sacristan is a 
necessary aid for every pastor, and the sacristan who studies and 
follows the recommendations of this little book will be a treasure 
in every church. T..e 
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Property. Its Rights and Duties. By Various Writers. (The 
Macmillan Co., New York.) Price: $2.00. 


The breath of social reconstruction is blowing through the Anglican 
forest, as it is felt elsewhere in all parts of the world. This work is 
an attempt to set forth the Christian views on property and consists 
of a series of essays written by various contributors at the instance 
of the Anglican Bishop of Oxford and Dr. Bartlet. A certain con- 
secutiveness of treatment has been observed and there is also a general 
unity of thought in dealing with the philosophic, historical and religi- 
ous aspects of this question. With much that is said we can heartily 
agree, in SO far as there is reference to a truer concept of man’s 
stewardship. On the other hand we are far from subscribing to all 
that is stated here. Especially is this true of the treatment and inter- 
pretation of the past centuries, since the historical knowledge of the 
writers is often sadly deficient or else greatly under the influence of 
prejudice. Thus the chapter on “Property and the Reformation” is 
simply a plain case of special pleading, while we meet with the old 
gibe at Catholic monasticism, based on a complete failure on the 
writer’s part to appreciate the spirit of medieval monasticism and its 
tremendous social significance in the development of civilization and 
culture. }. 


A Concordance of The Proper Names In The Holy Scriptures. 
By the Rev. Thomas David Williams. (Herder, St. Louis.) Price: 
$6.00. 


Fifteen years ago, Father Williams issued a Textual Concordance 
of the Holy Scriptures, which has been of great assistance to his 
fellow-priests and to laymen who love to read the inspired books. 
His present work, A Concordance of the Proper Names in the Holy 
Scriptures, bids fair to rival the former volume in popularity and 
usefulness. The lists of proper names are arranged alphabetically, so 
that the reader may find all the references from the Old and the New 
Testament in one place. The context is quoted im extenso, with the 
name of the book, the chapter and verse so that the entire text or 
chapter may be consulted without loss of time or search. It will help 
not only priests, and seminarians, but all readers of Holy Writ. These 
two books are most valuable and will fill the present need, until Father 
Williams, or some other patient and persevering toiler, prepares a 
complete Concordance of our Catholic Bible along the same lines as 
the Protestant Concordance of the Authorized Version. Every priest, 
every religious, every seminarian should possess a copy of this long- 
desired and much-needed book. Father Williams is to be congratu- 
lated on the thoroughness of his task and his zeal in bringing the 
work to a successful ending. 
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Lessons in Scholastic Philosophy. By M. W. Shallo, S.J. (Pete 
Reilly Co., Philadelphia.) Price: $2.50. 


To the several works on Scholastic philosophy that have lately 
appeared this by Fr. Shallo is by no means inferior. Rather, in cer. 
tain respects, we are inclined to think it the best we have so far been 
privileged to see. In the first place the usual order of giving the parts 
of philosophy is followed: Logic, Metaphysics, Cosmology, Py. 
chology and Natural Theology. Why Ethics has been omitted we do 
not know, but that it has been is regrettable. 

Again the format of the book is certainly fine. Different styles of 
print, paragraphing, headings, and the like, render reading a pleasure 
and understanding very easy. This is the way books of this kind 
especially should be printed. 


In as far as we have examined the treatment of various subjects 
the author seems to be both practical and reliable. Questions merely 
speculative, and controverted points which have interest for the learned 
only, have wisely been passed over in silence or with a bare mention, 
St. Thomas and Thomistic principles seem to be adhered to with 
fidelity almost throughout, and modern theories like evolution receive 
special consideration. 


In the proofs for the existence of God, however, we are surprised 
at the omission of the argument from motion, which is really the most 
important of all the proofs, as being the foundation of all. Also, we 
are at a loss to see what may have been the author’s mind when he 
states on page 157 that there is no real distinction between specific 
nature and individuality in composite beings like man. An individual 
is made a man by possessing animality and rationality, and he becomes 
this man by the addition of individuating principles to his specific 
essence. If it were otherwise, what would be the real difference 
between the individual and the general class or species, between John 
Smith, for example, and humanity? E. DS 


Anthropology and the Fall. By H. I. T. Johnson. (Benziger 
Bros., New York.) Price: $1.25. 


Evolution and Culture. By A. Muntsch, S.J. (Herder, St. Louis.) 
Price: 60 cents. 


Not so many years ago enemies of Christianity were confidently 
claiming that astronomy and geology had finally demolished the 
Church’s right to speak authoritatively to the world. To-day those 
objections are all but forgotten. But new voices now make them- 
selves heard, this time crying out that Faith has been pulverized by 
anthropology or ethnology. The former science is called upon to dis- 
credit the Biblical narratives of the early history of man, the unity 
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of the race, the Fall, the Deluge, the primitive revelation; while 
ethnologists have amassed a large amount of data upon which to base 
the theory of race development from a primitive state of lowest 
savagery. 

The two books under consideration assume the task of answering 
these chief difficulties against religion, which are uttered to-day in the 
name of science. A study of them will give the reader a good idea 
of the questions disputed, and will show him how unwarranted are the 
conclusions and how unscientific the method of the present-day attacks 
on Christianity. 


The Prophetic Books of the Old Testament, 2 volumes. By F. C. 
Eiselen. (The Methodist Book Concern, New York.) Price: $5.00. 


The Character of Paul. By C. E. Jefferson. (The Macmillan Co., 
New York.) Price: $2.25. 


The first of the above books deals with the prophetic writings, sum- 
ming up the results of modern Protestant scholarship on the origin, 
contents and significance of Josue, Judges, Samuel, Kings, and all the 
major and minor prophets. The second volume is concerned with the 
portraiture of the great Apostle of the Gentiles. While we may not 
agree with many of the conclusions arrived at by Protestant scholars 


we are interested to know what they think and have to say. We admit 
that their writings often contain many good things. In this the breadth 
of Catholic scholarship is made manifest as contrasted with the preju- 
diced narrowness of Protestants, who would not so much as look at a 
Catholic book. 


The study of St. Paul will help anyone to know Paul the man 
better and to appreciate the many sides of his complex character. 
While on the whole very good, it cannot be recommended in all re- 
spects. For example, the author holds that the New Testament con- 
tains errors, and that St. Paul was wrong in his teaching about the 
parousia and marriage. This, of course, does away with the tradi- 
tional idea of inspiration to which all Catholics are bound to subscribe. 

J. A.M. 


United States Catholic Chaplains in the World’s War. Edited by 
Mgr. George J. Waring, Ph.D., LL.D., V.G. (Chauncey Holt Co., 
New York.) 


Dictionary of Secret and other Societies. Compiled by Arthur 
Preuss. (Herder, St. Louis.) Price: $3.50. 


This book is a real contribution to American Catholic history. The 
tecords of the chaplains in the wars from the Revolution on are 
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briefly stated, but the story of those who served in the great config, 
is given in detail. How few there are who realize 1,023 priests seryeq 
in the army and navy and with the Knights of Columbus, and that 599 
applicants were awaiting commissions when the armistice was signed! 
A biographical sketch of each chaplain is given, and portraits of Pope 
Pius X, Benedict XV, Cardinal Hayes and the vicars general are 
printed. His Eminence, Cardinal Hayes, furnishes the foreword, and 
Gen. Leonard Wood and Admiral Benson say kind words. The book 
was compiled by Rt. Rev. Mgr. George J. Waring, Vicar General of 
the Army and Navy, chaplain of the Eleventh Infantry, and now 
Rector of St. Anne’s Church, New York. 


Those who know and appreciate the industry, perseverance and 
erudition of the editor of The Fortnightly Review, will not be sur- 
prised at the amazing accuracy and wonderful details found in this 
most valuable work. Its worth to Catholics, especially the clergy, can 
scarcely be estimated. It furnishes them with a list of non-Catholic 
organizations, with their rules and objects. Some of them are local in 
scope, others national. Some gave but little information, but the inde- 
fatigable author proposes to continue the research and to issue a cor- 
rected and more complete list in the near future. During thirty-three 
years of editorial work, he has accumulated this vast storehouse of 
information. May the Lord spare him for many years to continue his 
quest not only for additional light on the subject in question, but in 
all other matters that concern the Faith he loves so well, practices so 
zealously, and defends so fearlessly. cee 


The Science of Education. By Otto Willmann, Ph.D. Trans. 
lated by Felix M. Kirsch, O.M.Cap. Vol. II. (Archabbey Press, 
Beatty, Pa.) 


History of Christian Education. By Pierre J. Marique, Ph.D., 
Pd.D. (Fordham University Press, New York.) 


In the second volume of this noted work, Dr. Willmann continues 
his researches in the sociological and historical aspects of Education. 
He treats in the present work, The Motives and Aims, The Contents, 
The Process, and the System of Education. His deep theological and 
philosophical knowledge, his historic and literary explorations, his 
practical experiences in teaching enable him to produce one of the 
best works on Education to be found in any language. With patience 
and perseverance he elaborates his theories, and proves their worth 
by concrete examples drawn from reason, history and literature. 
Every student of Education, every teacher who desires to succeed in 
his chosen profession should purchase and study closely this erudite 
work. It is not a book to while away the hours, but a serious treatise, 
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the fruits of a lifetime of study and meditation. To derive profit 
from it one must read it line by line and enter deeply into the spirit 
of the work. The teacher who does this will find himself refreshed 
and strengthened for his important labors. Father Kirsch has trans- 
lated the work into English, thus placing it at the disposal of every 
earnest seeker for knowledge. The teaching profession and all those 
interested in pedagogical studies are under a deep obligation to the 
erudite author and the faithful translator. 

To supplement his work, the reader should get Dr. Marique’s His- 
tory of Education. It is written in a more popular style and is less 
abstruse. It treats the history of Education from the beginning of 
the Christian era. On every page we find evidences of immense 
research and a comprehensive knowledge of history. The statements 
are well authenticated, and at the end of each chapter a list of sources 
and reference works, and a series of questions are furnished. The 
present volume carries the reader through the Middle Ages to the 
period of the Schoolmen and the Universities. A second volume will 
bring the work down to our own day. It provides an excellent text- 
book for all training schools, and especially for Catholic institutions 
as the story of the activities of the Church in educational fields is 
accurately and authentically told. Non-sectarian and non-Catholic 
schools would do well to introduce this scholarly and truthful work. 
It will correct the many myths and legends which sprang up in post- 
reformation days, and it will show the true attitude of the Catholic 
Church as she was, and not as seen through prejudiced and biased eyes. 


Excellence in English. The Power of Prose, with copious exam- 
ples. By Frank H. Callan, A.B. (Devin-Adair, New York, 1924.) 
Price: $3.50. 


“Excellence in English,” to quote the appreciation of Willis Fletcher 
Johnson, of the North American Review, is “nothing short of a God- 
send for the student, for the writer, for the reader, for every person 
who prizes the faculty of expressing thoughts with accuracy, with 


, arity and with eloquence.” The author has selected typical excerpts 


from more than two-score American and British masters of style, from 
Francis Bacon, the solitary representative of the sixteenth century, to 
Scott, Lamb, Newman, Arnold and Stevenson of the nineteenth. Pre- 
ceding and following these examples, are comments and analyses, in- 
spiring the student to investigate the methods and principles of good 
style and to cultivate the clearness, force, eloquence, beauty and sub- 
limity found in these masterpieces quoted by the author. 

Coming as it does, at a period when slang and picturesque phrases 
and words have defiled the purity of language and style in the United 
States, it is doubly welcome. Educators, striving to teach students the 
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correct use of English, have found their efforts retarded by the agg. 
ciation of their pupils with those who admire the so-called “snappy” 
though vulgar words and expressions. If every student studies and 
reads the quoted passages from the work and applies the Principles 
suggested by the author, he will avoid all colloquialisms and clothe his 
thoughts in words that will enhance the beauty and form of his mes- 
sage. The raison d’étre of education is to write and speak English 
correctly, and the student who follows the precepts of Mr. Callan will 
assuredly acquire a true education. 

Priests will find this work both helpful and necessary. As preachers 
of the Word of God, their message must be delivered with clarity and 
simplicity. Fantastic modes of expression have no place in the pulpit, 
The priest who clothes the truths of God in eloquent and sublime lan- 
guage with simplicity of diction, will appeal most strongly to his hear- 
ers and convey to them the lessons of religion. The seminarian pre- 
paring himself for a future apostolate will also find this work essential 
for his mission. In fact, every class of readers who desire to speak and 
to write correctly will find the formule in this most excellent work 
absolutely esential. 

William E. Ettinger, former Superintendent of Schools in New 
York, sums up the worth of the production in a short foreword: “I 
am sure that the students who study your pages will master not only 
the elements of style, but will invariably return to the books from which 
the excerpts are taken, in order to drink deep of their beauty and their 
inspiration.” The author’s introduction deserves more than passing 
mention. It is a summary of the requisites for good English, and if 
carefully read will aid the student in following and understanding the 
following chapters. 

The work is well arranged, tastefully printed and strongly bound. 
It lives up to the best traditions of the Devin-Adair Company. 

The author deserves the thanks of every lover of good writing and 
good speaking. He has conferred a boon on every reader, and we trust 
that the public will show its appreciation of his efforts by purchasing 
and studying this unique and valuable treatise. Every priest, every 
seminarian, every religious engaged in teaching should have a copy. 
Every Catholic High School and College should introduce Excellence 
in English as a standard textbook. T. Pid 


A Retreat for Priests. By Walter Elliott, C.S.P. (Apostolic 
Mission House, Washington, D. C.) Price: $1.65. 


For many years Father Elliott was one of the most popular and suc- 
cessful retreat preachers of the United States, presiding at the spiritual 
exercise of the most important dioceses. He was also in close touch 
with the laity through his Catholic and non-Catholic missions. At the 
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request of his Superiors and the earnest desire of the clergy and laity 
he now publishes his notes. 


He has selected from his conferences his notes on: The Great Eternal 
Truths; The Value of the Soul; Mortal Sin; The Lessons of Death; 
God’s Judgment; Eternal Punishment; and God’s Mercy to Sinners. 
These are only a few of the important topics treated. Stripped of all 
superfluous verbiage, couched in simple though beautiful language, he 
has supplied ample materials for retreats, missions and meditations. 
For the busy pastor they will supply abundant suggestions for sermons 
and instructions. a. KF. 


Maryknoll Mission Letters, China. Vol. I. (The Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1923.) Price: $3.50. 


In the fall of 1918 four missionaries, the first fruits of the Catholic 
Foreign Mission Society of America, left the Seminary at Maryknoll 
to labor for the conversion of China. Each year since, another little 
group has gone to join these pioneers or to seek fresh fields of endeavor 
in Korea. To-day, forty priests, sisters and brothers are laboring in 
these lands and gathering in a harvest of souls. Several have gone to 
their eternal reward. Maryknoll in Heaven now numbers Fathers 
Price and Hodgins and Sister Gertrude, who died on the soil of China 
and sleep the last sweet sleep among those they evangelized. 


These argonauts were observant and industrious. Letters were writ- 
ten to the home base describing their adventures, diaries were kept with 
scrupulous care, photographs were taken and forwarded to Maryknoll. 
Many of these appeared in the Field Afar, and inspired others to fol- 
low in the footsteps of these explorers. Selections from these contri- 
butions make up the present volume of four hundred pages. These 
letters describe the country and its people, its geography and its his- 
tory, and narrate the trials and sacrifices of the missionaries and their 
spiritual triumphs. Running through the entire volume is a rich vein 
of humor, showing that these exiles are thoroughly imbued with the 
joyfulness of the religion of Christ. They are not the stereotyped 
epistles that pall on the reader, but rather human documents breathing 
the spirit of humanity, but not at variance with spiritual ideals, 


The Catholics of the United States are just awakening to their re- 
sponsibilities in missionary endeavor. The formative period of the 
American Church has passed, and her sons and daughters must look 
beyond her boundaries for their field of action. These letters should 
be an inspiration to them to obey the commands of Christ: “Going, 
teach all nations.” Their circulation should arouse the missionary spirit 
and strengthen their interest in the conversion of heathen peoples. 


ee 
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Books Received 
Herder, St. Louis: 


Meditations and Readings from St. Alphonsus. Vol. By J. B. Coyle, C.SS.R., $1.60; 
The First Red Cross. By Mrs. Ernest Oldmeadow, si. 50; "Christ in His M steries, By 
Abbot Marmion, O.S.B., $4.25; Franciscan Essays. By Dominic Devas O. $1.35; 
Christianity and Reconstruction. By F. Bampton, S. $1.35; Rough Pacing Notes on 
the Sunday Gospels. By a Parish Priest, $1.35; The } ew Morality. By H. C, Day, SJ, 
$1.20; The Pastor according to the New Code of Canon Law. By Rev. P. C. Augustine, 

O.S.B., 2nd ed.; Dictionary of Secret and Other Societies. By Arthur Preuss, $3, 50: 
Hister? of the Popes. By L. Pastor, vol. XIII; The Soul of the Sacred Liturgy. By 
A. Sicard. Translated “a R. J. Benson and S. A. "Raemers, $0.75; Lenten Meditations, By 
Mother Clare Fey, $1.8 


Pustet, New York: 
Sonne, Ringe Dich Durch. Gedichte! By Schwester M. Regina Most, O.P.; Katakomben- 
bilder. By A, de Waal; Te Decet Hymnal. By N. M. Wagner. 


America Press, New York: 
The Crises in the Churches. By W. Parsons, S.J., 10 cents. 


C. J. Becker, Wiirzburg: 
The Doctrine of St. Cyprian on the Sacraments. By John Cyprian Navickas. 


Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C.: 


The Rule of 7% in the Ecclesiastical Writings of the First Two Centuries. By Alphonse 
John Coan, O.F.M 


P. Marietti, Turin: 


D. Thome Aquinatis de regimine principum_et de regimine judzorum, 12 lire; Jus publi- 
cum ecclesiasticum. B M. —_—> O.M.Cap., 12 lire; Commentarium in codicem 
juris canonici, liber III, de Rebus. y G. Cocchi, 13.50 lire. 


St. Bede Abbey, Peru, Ill: 
Starward and asa: The Holy Name. 


Abingdon Press, New York: 
Making a Personal Faith By W. F. McDowell, $1.00. 


Society of the Divine Savior, St. Naziany, Wis.: 
Girlhood’s Highest Ideal. By W. Herbst, S.D.S. 


Kenedy & Sons, New York: 


True Spiritualign By Charles M. de Heredia, S.J., $2.00; Religious in Church Law. By 
ector ie weed Pe When the Moon became a Chinaman and other Stories. By 
Milton Mc vern, "$1. 75. 


Longmans, Green, New York: 


Early History of the Christian Church. From its foundation to the end of the Fifth 
Century. By Mgr. Louis Duchesne. Vol. III. Translated by Claude Jenkens, $6.00. 


Benziger Bros., New York: 


The Cytechiet and the Catechumen. By Jos. A. fle ome $1.50; The New Missal fr 
every Day. Father Lasance, — ed., he Catechism of the Vows. 
Peter Cotel, S. 7. translated by W. McCabe, S. . ‘$0. 50; Life of Blessed Therese of the 
Child Jesus in Pictures, translated h.. “the Carmelites of Santa Clara, Cal., $1.00; A Simple 
Course of Religion. By Jos. A. Weigand, $4.00 per 100. 


Monastery of St. Theresa and St. John of the Cross, Wheeling, W. Va.: 
The Prophet of Carmel. By Chas. B. Garside. 


Téqui, Paris: 
Toute grace par Marie. | J. Millot; Sermons. ~ Henri Perreyve; Le Livre de !’Amour. 
By Claude du Mesnil; yt parenté avec les Personnes divines. By P. A. Dorsaz, 
C:SS.R.; Les Visions de Saint Jean. By Mgr. Joseph Blanc; L’Infirmerie de Saint- 
Lazare. By Comtesse de Lagréze-Champol; Une Possédée aay Halen (1834-1914). By 
Héléne Poirier de Coullons. La Querelle Janséniste, By Léon Bournet; Vertus et doctrine 
spirituelle de Saint Vincent de Paul. By Abbé 5 gy Histoires de Coen 5. 
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